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Bob Feller: Pitching and Popsicles Pay Off 








Artist — Charles Howard 


CALIFORNIA — annual purchases: $8%4 billion— mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA Save Waste Paper 




















How rubber prevented a 
squawkie talkie 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


ELEPHONE company engineers 
wanted to make it possible for you 

to call from your car as quickly and 
conveniently as from your living room. 
But they had to figure out what to do 
about shock and vibration. Constant 
jarring and vibration would distort 
voices so they couldn’t be understood. 
That's when the engineers called 
on B. F. Goodrich to see if their prob- 
lem could be solved with rubber. It 
could — and was. The telephone trans- 


mitter was mounted on B. F. Goodrich 
Vibro-Insulators and worked perfectly 
—no shock, no vibration, no noise. 

B.F.Goodrich Vibro-Insulators have 
been used for years to support even 
heavy machines as if they are hanging 
or floating on rubber. In factories they 
keep vibration from passing through 
floors and walls. Hundreds of thousands 
of them have been used in delicate 
electronic devices to prevent vibration 
and shock from getting inside and 
causing harm. 


Now mobile telephones are in pro- 
duction and Vibro-Insulators are play- 
ing an important part in their success 
—another example of the progress 
made possible by the never-ending re- 
search and constant product improve- 
ment at B.F.Goodrich. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Vibro-Insulators— Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 



















In this 
mysterious affinity 






/ x A MAJOR SOURCE OF 
FACTORY SAVINGS 


The mysterious attraction between magnet and 
iron or steel provides a potent source of major 
handling economies, and of progress in automatic 
operation of plant processes. 

For handling economies, install a Cutler- 
Hammer Lifting Magnet on overhead traveling 
cranes, on monorail units, on battery driven lift 
or industrial trucks, and it will speed up the 
movement of iron and steel in your yards, your 





No. 1 way —Lifting, car- factory floors, in storage and elsewhere. It will 
rying, setting down loads police up the aisles in your factory, the company 
of iron and steel, bagged, parking lot, airplane runways and hangars. 


boxed or loose. Policing 


Boxed or bagged parts, nails, screws, bundles 
factory aisles, parking lots. 


of rods, big assemblies, scrap or turnings can be 
picked up, moved, laid down FAST. You will be 
startled at the money saving capacity of magnetic 
haneling. 

For automatic starting and stopping of 
machines, look to Cutler-Hammer Magnetic 
Clutches to engage and disengage two or more 
moving machine members at the touch of a 
button or the functioning of any automatic electric 
control device. 

For automatic, dependable stopping look to the 
No. 2 way—Starting, Cutler-Hammer Magnetic Brake. 
stopping, controlling ma- Cutler-Hammer Magnetic Separators and Sepa- 
chines automatically through = rator Magnets mounted on process flow equip- 
magnetically engaged ment sort out stray bits of iron and steel from 
clutches and brakes. . fi : 
grain, flour, ingredients, ash and waste. 

The mysterious affinity between magnets and 
ferrous metals can be a major source of savings. 
And Cutler-Hammer’s engineering experience has 
long been a major source of profitable solutions 
in this field. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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No. 3 way—Removing 
stray pieces of iron from ma- 
terials in process, protecting 


— 
valuable machinery, salvag- cs ONO) Me) belo) me 


“R-HAMMER 


ing scrap from refuse. 
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New Dress 


As a Newsweek reader who is also an art 
director, I have been agreeably struck with 
your new format. The intelligent choice of 
types, the clean layouts, and the wider margins 
all have helped to increase legibility and hence 
make the magazine more readable. Too often 
such attempts at streamlining result in an arty 
look which is not an effective improvement. In 
avoiding this pitfall you have designed a maga- 
zine page which combines function with beauty. 


Tostas Moss 
New York City 


> Newsweek’s streamlined typography is a 
welcome innovation. It’s easier on the eyes 
which makes for speedier reading. The subheads 
are sharp and helpful and a quick index to 
the stories. 
Ear J. JouNson 
Vice President and 
General Manager 
United Press 
New York City 


> Sincere congratulations on your new make-up 
and improved typographical appearance .. . 
The whole appearance is much smarter and 
much more streamlined. 
Barry Faris 
Editor-in-Chief 
International News Service 


New York City 


>I think your readers will welcome News- 
WEEK’s new type dress more and more as the 
weeks go by... 
; Artuur WEITHAS 
Elizabeth Arden 
New York City 


>... Your new typography is a refreshing 
change ... 
NELson Gruppo 
Art Director 
King Features, Inc. 
New York City 


From Chihuahua to K. C. 


In your article about President Aleman’s 
visit to the United States (NEwsSwEEK, May 
12), you quote an unidentified Export-Import 
Bank official as saying that the Chihuahua- 
Topolobampo railroad was planned to run “from 
nowhere, through nowhere, to nowhere,” in- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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if gasoline were sold in tubes... 


you would probably find everything you want to know about qual- 
ity and ingredients printed right on the tube. However, the usual: 
gasoline “‘package” is a gasoline pump. So oil companies every- 
where put ‘‘Ethyl” trade-marks on their pumps to show you that 
their best gasoline contains ‘“‘Ethyl” antiknock compound. This 
famous ingredient, which is made by the Ethyl Corporation, is 
added to gasoline to improve power and performance. To get more 
out of your car, buy your gasoline from pumps marked with the 
familiar yellow-and-black emblem. Ethyl Corporation, New York. 


ook for the ETHYL trade-mark 
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[D.. look, and you know why people say: 
“T his is it! 


“This is the pattern — trim and smart and fresh- 
looking — that sets a style-standard for a long 
span of years. 


“This is the one we want!” 


But if you’ve thought that flowing fenders and a 
brightly gleaming grille are all that give Buick 


first claim to your attention — listen: 


Swing wide these doors, and you slip into a car 
really big and really roomy, with three-person seats 
both front and rear. 


Take hold of this tidy wheel, and you hold in your 
hand perfect guidance of two lively tons with little 
more call for muscle than a pencil makes. 


Step on the treadle, and you unleash a power plant 
flashing with Fireball liveliness, humming with the 
enduring smoothness of superbly precise Accurite 
cylinder finish. 


Just mane here you can feel the steadiness of a 


deep-silled, cross-braced frame - 


and other underpinning to match. 

’ Slip out onto a road, and you 
sample the incomparable smooth- 
ness that four coil springs give 
to a ride. 


Put your wife at the wheel, and you find this 
brawny beauty answering her light touch as readily 
as yours. Let her check fabrics, fittings, interior 
trim — and she'll be claiming it as her car right 
from the start. 


Check it any way—check 
it every way — there’s a 
whale of a lot more than 
curb-side come-ontomake 
you settle your mind on 
Buick. 


Having done that, it’s just smart business to get 
your order in for a very simple reason: 


For all his friendliness and courtesy, your Buick 
dealer can’t do much to get a Buick for you till he 
knows you want one, can he? 


BUICK piisionor GENERAL MOTORS 
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AIRFOIL FENDERS—a sleek, car-length, 
tapering contour of distinctive beauty. 

FIREBALL POWER —from valve-in-head 
straight-eight engines in two sizes. 

ACCURITE CYLINDER BORING — 


smoothness from the start and an 
engine that ‘‘stays young.”’ 

SILENT ZONE BODY MOUNTINGS — 
scientifically placed for a firm and 
quiet ride. 

FLITEWEIGHT PISTONS — for flashing 
action, swift response, reduced load 
on bearings. 


BUICOIL SPRINGING-Buick-developed 


all-coil springing for perpetual . 


smoothness and “‘panthergait’’ ride. 


FULL-LENGTH TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE— 
Protects moving parts, gives steadi- 
ness in traveling. 


ONLY-BUICK HAS ALL THESE 
SHAR FEATURES 








‘White sidewall tires, as illustrated, will be supplied at extra cost as soon as available, 
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PERMI-FIRM STEERING — light but 
positive control with reduced need 
for adjustments. 


BROADRIM WHEELS — for peak tire 
mileage, better car control, freedom 
from heel-over on curves. 


STEPON PARKING BRAKE — sets with 
a toe-touch, eliminates awkward 
hand setting. 


DEEPFLEX SEAT CUSHIONS — giving 
luxury comfort in all models, three- 
person room on all seats. 


Fa -seaggetonnee BUMPERS — front and 
3 


{fear, originated by Buick to protect 
sheet metal. Built for bumper jack. 


NINE SMART MODELS—in three series, 
featuring Body by Fisher. 





Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, Mutual Network, Mondays and Fridays 
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Are cOst-heavy systems — 9 
~~ ying’ YOUR profits : 





LOOK ouT! Cost-heavy systems have a handy 
way of stealing business profits. Yet many such 
controllable costs can be corrected by simplifying 
systems and procedures throughout your business. 


EXAMPLE: One prominent firm attacked their con- 
trollable costs by installing a Kardex-simplified 
Ledger. Results: 


1 Centralization of customer history, credit authori- 
zation, and ledger records in a single control... 
operated by ONE clerk instead of three! 


2 Executive time required for delinquency analysis 
sharply reduced. Collection follow-up automati- 
cally activated with minimum executive direction. 


3 Overall costs for collection follow-up, executive su- 
pervision, and general ledger operations at their 
lowest level in the company’s history! 


Whether your costs are high in ledger . . . pro- 
duction... stock .. . or sales... Remington Rand 
simplified systems can pay you extra savings by re- 
ducing controllable costs. For our free 96-page sys- 
temsanalysis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N Y 10. 


Reminglon Road 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

ferring that because of this official’s opinion the 
$34,000,000 loan requested by Mexico was 
turned down. 

Perhaps: instead of making cute quips, this 
deplorably uninformed official should first have 
consulted the facts. The Chihuahua-Topolo- 
bampo railroad was, to begin with, an American 
idea, sponsored by the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient R. R. and intended to shorten by 700 
miles the distance from the West Coast—with 
all its Oriental commerce—to Kansas City, Mo. 
... At the same time this line would have 
opened up a vast region of over 50,000 square 
miles, where in the past 25 years more than 40 
mining companies, mostly American, have dis- 
covered and exploited, at tremendous cost and 
very difficult conditions of transportation and 
accessibility, rich gold, silver, copper, and lead 
deposits of the so-called bonanza type. Due to 
lack of communications, more than half of this 
area has not been explored for mineral wealth. 
In this region are some of the best and still 
untapped timberlands of our Sierra Madre, 
valued roughly at over $300,000,000, also await- 
ing exploitation. Here big cattle and agriculture 
lands can be opened up; and we need say little 
of the line’s strategic importance in case of 
war or of its peacetime tourist value. 

Since only a 159-mile gap remains to com- 
plete this line from our West Coast to Kansas 
City, Mo., it is regrettable that the loan was 
not approved at this time . . 

Cesar Arroyo S. 

Juan Ho.euin 

ManveEt Lopez C. 

Fernanno Martinez L. 
Chihiiahua, Mexico 





Iron Mitts 


Looks as if Wallace knew the reception that 
was waiting for him after his trip to Europe 
and came back ready to take on all comers. At 
any rate those brass knuckles in the May 12 
issue of Newsweek look mighty forbidding . .. 


ALVIN SCHUMACKER 
New York, N.Y. 


‘Mr. Schumacker can relax—it’s only Wal- 
lace’s wrist watch. 





Harris & Ewing 


Wallace: Time on his hand 
Empty Sheepskins 


Many of us who are engaged in business and 
are confronted with the problem of engaging 
efficient employes certainly endorse the views 


Newsweek 














of Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown 
University, as expressed in a brief article of the 
May 12 issue of NEWSWEEK. 

Long ago, it became evident to us that a 
college diploma is no evidence of brains or effi- 
ciency, and to consider it as a factor of im- 
portance in the employment of help is a fallacy. 

My experience, and that of many of my 
colleagues, has been such that we no longer con- 
cern ourselves about the educational qualifica- 
tions of an applicant, because we found that 
they mean nothing, and have concluded that 
the only way to determine whether the person 
is efficient is to put him on the job, and see 
what he can do. 


R. Jones THISTLEWAITE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enigmas 

It’s obvious that the picture William Benton 
couldn’t identify at a House Appropriations 
Committee hearing is printed wrong side up 
(Newsweek, May 12). If you turn it with the 





“Associated Press 


Art: What do you see? 


left side at the bottom you will see that it’s a 
caricature of Frank Sinatra singing—complete 
with bow tie and ears ... 


J.C. Briccs 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


>. ..I noted that the government is buying 
something or other in the way of pictures and 
paintings. From the looks of the exhibit you 
show, painting these things is just about the 
easiest way to make a living I know of. How 
long has this been going on? . 

. . If you can interest the government in 
my recent masterpieces, I can turn them out in 
great volume. Count yourself in for a 25% 
commission of the sales price. 


Dameron H. WIiLi1aAMs 
Gastonia, N.C. 


Sex Education 


. . . You have, in your article on sex educa- 
tion (NEWswEEK, May 19), done a remarkably 
good job, and I think you have quite accurately 
and interestingly summarized its present status. 
Congratulations on a splendid piece of work... 

Joun W. Ferree, M.D. 

Associate Director 

National Health Council . 
New York City 


>... As to the idea that such teaching in the 
schools offers a solution to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency and sex crimes—isn’t that 


June 2, 1947 
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PORTABLE RADIO OWN 


GET MORE 
LISTENING HOURS 


“EVEREADY” BATTERIE 


H 


OU DON’T pay for bulky fillers between cells in “Eveready” 
“Mini-Max” batteries. Because the inside’s completely filled 
with active material ... flat instead of old-time round cells! 
Ounce for ounce, the greatest energy producers . . . size for 
size, the most compact, “Eveready” ‘“‘Mini-Max” radio batteries 
mean extra power, longer life, fewer changes. Always buy 
“Eveready” batteries to get these extra values! 








NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


TRADE-MARKS 
MINI-MAX 
RADIO BATTERIES 


The registered 
trade-marks 
“Eveready” and 
""Mini-Max”’ 
distinguish products 
of National 
Carbon Company, 
Inc. 

















That's the only cierk | have who can keep 
up with those HOUSEHOLD* readers!” 





@ It’s idea-planned, it’s sales stimulat- 
ing, it's HOUSEHOLD ... the No. 1 
magazine of action in the small cities 


and towns of America. More than 
2,000,000 responsive women and 
their families read each issue of House- 
hold with action aforethought... 
translate its 175 compelling ideas into 
results . .. and in the process keep 
dealers delighted. 

No wonder a single 85-line ad in 
Household recently piled up $2,288 in 
sales for an alert advertiser. For idea- 
planned Household is indeed the ideal 
publication for selling America’s small 
cities and towns—where 41% of all 
U. S. sales are made. 


HOUSEHOLD 


A 
A MAGAZINE OF ACTION Vd 


FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


INC. 
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naive? By the same token, teaching “money 
and banking” should eliminate the crimes of 
embezzlement and robbery, and teaching “anat- 
omy” abolish murder... 


C. R. Treyens 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


>... I enjoyed the fair and impartial presen- 
tation of this subject... 
Rosert H. Broan, M.D. 
Health Officer 
Bureau of Health 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


>. ..I am sure that the publication of this 
piece in Newsweek will help to enlighten many 
parents and some educators or commissioners 
who presume to speak on behalf of the “pub- 
hie? ras 
BenJAMIN C, GRUENBERG* 
New York City 


>. . Because of the church’s attitude that sex 
is unclean and sinful under any conditions it 
has been the historic cause of the usual tragi- 
cally unintelligent attitude toward all sexual 
matters. And this attitude . . . is derived from 
the basic Christian doctrine of original sin. 


G. A. Fink 
Easton, Pa. 


>... An excellent demonstration of what the 
status quo is in regard to sex education. I be- 


lieve that some gentleman once said that status 
quo was “the mess we are now in” . 


Orto K. Ence.xke, M.D. 
County Director 


Washtenaw County Health Department 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Tin Smelters 


Though your exquisite magazine in the edi- 
tion of May 12 said that the first tin smelter 
in the United States was not built until 1942 
in Texas, the truth of the matter is that the 
country did have a tin smelter before. It was 
built outside of Boston, in the year of 1918, at 
a cost of more than a million dollars. In the 





*Dr. Gruenberg, one of the leading American 
authorities in this field, is the author of a pamphlet 
“High Schools and Sex Education,” which he wrote 
in his capacity as Special Consultant to the United 
States Public Health Service. 


year of 1921, when the nation had a depres- 
sion, the smelter failed . . . 


Austin T. Waite Jr. 


United States Consulate 
San Salvador, El Salvador 


Several tin smelters were built during the 
first world war, but all were abandoned in the 
middle ’20s. When the Texas City smelter 
started production in 1942, it was (and is) the 
only smelter in the nation. 


Tito’s Mockers 


I saw the picture from Trieste in the May 19 
issue, showing a bunch of people supposedly 
giving a Fascist salute. I do not believe that 
that is the real interpretation of it. I lived 
through it last year in both Gorizia and Trieste 
for four months. 

When the Communists parade through the 
streets, they usually give the same salute— 
every now and then yelling in fast succession, 
“Tito-Tito-Tito!” A girl ordinarily marches 





Associated Press 
Salute: Anti-Communists rib paraders 


alongside, giving them the mottoes which they 
repeat ... 

The bystanders, who are usually anti-Com- 
munists, give the same salute, making all kinds 
of scornful remarks to the marchers; for in- 
stance, “Heil Hitler,” or “Mussolini.” The re- 
sult usually is that some marchers come out 
and start to fight with them. In fact, because 
the Communists are using the same methods in 
their parades that the Fascists and Nazis used 
before, this proverb came out of it: Tito e 
Benito, tutto un partito, meaning “Tito and 
Benito, one and the same party”... 


Puiwire F. Separovic 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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¢ For an airplane designer 


whose standards. 


permit no compromise 


‘To such a man, insistence on perfection becomes 


alinost a way of life. 

How natural, then, that he should choose the 
Packard Super Clipper ... the one motor car which 
embodies all the qualities he seeks. 


For he is thoroughly qualified to look beyond 











the dignified elegance of the Packard exterior and 
appreciate the full excellence of its true mechanical 
craftsmanship. 


The lithe 160-horse power engine —the most power- 
ful 8-cylinder engine cradled in any American car 
built today—stands alone as a modern miracle of 
scientific engineering . . . and Packard’s over-all 
mechanical superiority makes this the finest Packard, 
the finest motor car ever built. 


This distinguished car can be seen at your Packard 
dealer’s today. Learn the traditional values that 
stand behind the famous Packard crest . . . and you 
will never again be satisfied with less than a Packard. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


AUKARI 


Sayze Ce 
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o dip a spoon into this new Lady Borden 
lee Cream is indeed an experience. 
You sense at once the true, full-rich flavor of 
the good things which are in it. 
You enjoy the richness of thick, golden 
cream... the fresh, clean taste of choice fruits 
and flavors. 
Every ingredient in the exclusive Lady Borden 
recipe is specially selected. expertly tested, 
and blended with consummate skill by the most 


accomplished ice cream makers in America. 


There’s a difference you can taste. There’s 
a smoothness that’s sheer delight. Lady 
Borden lee Cream is a find for lovers of fine 
food. Naturally, it costs a little more. 


fhe Igy 


# Lidy 
4 Pyorde!" 


4 Ce CREAM 











Lapy Borpen Ice Cream comes to you 
fresh as it’s frozen, ready to dip out of its dis- 
tinctive Burgundy -colored package. It’s 
featured at Borden’s Ice Cream dealers’. 


HERES LPB EK 


Ley ‘Borilon, fle tc Orem 


Va Golden Spoon 
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For Your Information 


HAIL HAWAII: Newsweex-Hawaii readers, who have long 
considered themselves “residents of the 49th State,” take 
another step in that direction with 
this issue. Thanks to the great im- 
provement in airline schedules and the 
cooperation of Pan American Airways, 
Newsweek's mainland edition will 
now appear on Hawaiian newsstands Gi 
the same day as in California, We a 

are happy to provide the mainland Ce 
edition so speedily to our Hawaii 

readers, who formerly received a special overseas edition. 
But even with jet-propulsion we can’t promise to push simul- 
taneous-delivery boundaries much farther in the near future. 





RED ROUNDUP: For more than a year the National Af- 
fairs staff conducted its investigation of Communist strength 
and strategy (see page 22). Prom Newsweek's Washington 
bureau, from its correspondents all over the country, and 
from the personal experiences of various staff members ma- 
terial has been gathered to keep you informed on today’s 
most controversial subject. The average discussion of Com- 
munism:abounds in implication and innuendo. In this report, 
NEWSWEEK attempts to hold to reality and objectivity. 


MOSCOW MASQUE: Loren Carroll, Newsweek's Paris 
bureau chief, is a fabulous “first nighter.” His thorough ac- 
quaintance with the French theater extends back to the 
days when he covered everything from the Comédie Frangaise 
to the Grand Guignol on the Left Bank as city editor of The 
Paris Herald. While reporting the Moscow conference, Car- 
roll had a chance to enlarge his stage scope and sent in a 
review of Konstantin Simonov’s “The Russian Question.” 
He calls it “a pot boiler produced for sheer propaganda pur- 
poses” and a few other things, on page 80. 


CAMPUS GREELEYS: Ever since the Harvard Lampoon’s 
lampoon of NEwswEEK came out there has been considerable 
reminiscing around the office about college journalism, “the 
first assignment ‘I ever covered,” and so on. We find that a 
good 85% of Newsweek personnel cut their journalistic 
teeth on school and college publica- 
tions. Besides several ex-editors of 
the Lampoon itself, we turned up 
NewsweEeEKeEnrs who had served on the 
rival Crimson, the Columbia Jester, 
Barnard Bulletin, Beloit Round Table, 
Yale Daily News, Daily Princetonian, 
Mount Holyoke News, Amherst Stu- 
dent, Lehigh Brown and White, Bryn 
Mawr Lantern, Vassar Brew, Augus- 
tana Observer, and many other papers, including those of the 
universities of California, Vermont, Kansas, Oklahoma, Wis- 
consin, and Manitoba, Canada. For the information of those 
still in their student days and interested in journalism, the 
net opinion around here is “the earlier the better.’ 





THE COVER: Twenty-eight-year-old Bob (Rapid Robert) 
Feller is about halfway tows ard his first million—dollars, not 
strikeouts. The star pitcher of the Cleveland Indians baseball 
team has parlayed a rugged right arm, a clear head, and an 
honest mind into a one-man corporation. Today, Feller faces 
the future with the same unbounded confidence which he 
exudes on the mound. He feels he has from five to seven 
more years of good pitching. For other exclusive details of 
the Feller phenomenon, see page 76 (photo by O. C. Sweet) 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 


One of the threats to the Truman for- 
eign program is that it’s called the Truman 
Doctrine. Even the most bipartisan Re- 
publicans are becoming irked at the re- 
peated use of the phrase to describe foreign 
policy. They feel it gives the President too 
much vote-getting credit with 1948 around 
the corner .. . The top GOP Congressional 
command is quietly selecting committees 
and subcommittees to dig out Democratic 
mistakes and keep them in the spotlight 
after Congress adjourns . . . War Secretary 
Patterson has indicated to friends that 
he'll again attempt to leave the govern- 
ment after budget and other problems are 
disposed of by Congress . . . Gen. Omar 
Bradley, after some ungloved executive 
sessions with the House Appropriations 
Committee, feels confident that he'll get 
most of the funds he wanted for the Vet- 
erans Administration . . . Lt. Gen. Hoyt 
Vandenberg, nephew of Senator Vanden- 
berg, is being groomed as a possible suc- 
cessor to Gen. Carl Spaatz, chief of the 
Army Air Forces. 


Cold Shoulder for Biddle 


President Truman won’t be too disap- 
pointed at ex-Attorney General Francis 
Biddle’s failure to win Senate confirmation 
as the U.S. representative on the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council. The 
President nominated Biddle, who was a 
Wallace man in Chicago in 1944, only after 
extreme pressure from Biddle’s New Deal 
friends, and the name went to the Senate 
on its own. Opposed by Chairman Vanden- 
berg of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
Biddle will be rejected. 


Benton to Quit? 


It’s likely that Assistant Secretary Ben- 
ton, in charge of the State Department’s 
international information program, will re- 
sign by midsummer. However, he is not 
expected to leave before the hot issue of 
appropriations for his Voice of America 
program has been settled in Congress. 
Secretary Marshall is strongly resisting 
Congressional pressure to eliminate Benton 
in return for assurances of funds for the 
controversial program. 


Trivia 


High on the list of current GI gripes is 
the complaint that soldiers are detailed 
to do housework for officers’ wives at some 
U.S. Army posts, despite Army claims of 
a soldier shortage. This includes making 
beds and washing dishes . . . Representa- 
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tive Rees of Emporia, Kan., who tried 
unsuccessfully to force a cut in diplomatic 
entertainment allowances “because it’s all 
spent on liquor anyway,” was asked by a 
newsman whether one could get a good 
drink in Emporia. Refusing to be trapped, 
Rees replied: “You may be able to, but I 
think you can do better over in Wichita” 
... Deploring the untidy condition of the 
Capitol dome in Washington, Representa- 
tive Potts of New York complained that 
“the pigeons haven’t been very coopera- 
tive.” 


Behind GOP Tax Thinking 


Though unpublicized, one important rea- 
son behind the strong Republican drive for 
sharp budget slashes and tax relief in this 
session of Congress is the fear privately 
expressed by many GOP leaders that the 
opportunity for such a program may not 
present itself again. An expanding Russia, 
an economically deteriorating Western 
Europe, and a possible recession in the 
U.S., they say frankly, will mean higher 
expenditures and higher taxes in the future. 


Railroaders’ Revenge 


Despite disclaimers of any intention of 
calling “quickie” strikes or otherwise 
breaching procedures of the Railway Labor 
Act in forthcoming negotiations, Presidents 
A. F. Whitney of the Trainmen and AI- 
vanley Johnston of the Engineers are spoil- 
ing for a chance for revenge against Presi- 
dent Truman, who broke the brotherhoods’ 
two-day strike last year. 


Postal Cutback ‘ 


Despite charges, politics was not the 
prime factor behind the nationwide cut- 
back in postal delivery service. Neither the 
Republican economy drive in Congress nor 
Postmaster General Hannegan was behind 
the move. It was simply a case of stretch- 
ing available funds over the last six weeks 
of the fiscal year. Abnormal increases in 
the volume of mail in March and April 
threw department cost reckoning out of 
kilter. However, one annoyed California 
congressman mailed anonymously the fol- 
lowing message to his home-town postmas- 
ter: “Neither rain, snow, heat, nor gloom 
of night shall stay these couriers from the 
swift exhaustion of their appointed funds.” 


State Department Shifts 


Besides the changes expected at the top 
political level in the State Department, 
there also will be several shuffles within 
the next few months involving some of 
the most important posts held by career 
men. H. Freeman Matthews, Director of 
European Affairs, and John Carter Vin- 
cent, Director of Far Eastern Affairs, are 


both due to go into the field. So are James 
W. Riddleberger and Hugh S. Cumming 
Jr., chiefs of the Divisions of Central and 
of Northern European Affairs. Matthews 
will be named Minister to Sweden unless he 
is called upon to replace, temporarily at 
least, Robert Murphy as U.S. political ad- 
viser in Germany. Cumming is scheduled 
to go to Stockholm as Legation Counselor. 
John Hickerson, now Matthews’s deputy, 
is the most probable choice for Director 
of European Affairs. Riddleberger will go 
to Berlin to serve as counselor to Murphy. 
Vincent’s Far Eastern post is likely to be 
filled by Richard P. Butrick, now political 
adviser to the Philippines. 


National Notes 

Atomic-energy scientists and workers at 
other levels are annoyed at being investi- 
gated all over again, this time by the FBI. 
They originally were cleared by Army In- 
telligence to work on the Manhattan Proj- 
ect... Democratic strategists in the Senate 
intend to put the Republicans on record on 
every cut in appropriations for the Recla- 
mation Bureau, the hottest political issue 
in the Western states. Best estimate is 
that around $33,000,000 of the $134,000,- 
000 House cut will be written back into 
the bill . . . George C. Stone of Ohio is 
a likely choice for Assistant Commerce 
Secretary to succeed William A. M. 
Burden . . . Look for a definite break 
soon in the cost of lumber and _ other 
building materials. In the next year prices 
may be down 25%. 


wv 
Trends Abroad 


The use to which European countries 
put goods bought with U.S. or World 
Bank loans will be watched carefully in 
coming months. The provision for a 
checkup on utilization included in the 
World Bank’s loan to France is a tipoff 
... Britain has quietly broken its informal 
understanding with Washington not to 
supply arms to Argentina by contracting 
to deliver six Gloster Meteor jet-propelled 
fighter bombers as a trial order. In addi- 
tion, Argentina has already received one 
Spitfire, ostensibly only a reconnaissance 
plane to be used in aerial mapping .. . 
Burma hopes to have its own provisional 
government by the end of the year. The 
task of constitution making will be com- 
pleted in November and a government 
formed to take over power from the Brit- 
ish, 


Anti-Communist Aid for Italy 

The State Department is anxiously 
watching the progress of the Italian Cabi- 
net crisis in the hope that the Italians can 
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duplicate the French example by setting 
up a government without Communists. 
Establishment of such a Cabinet would 
probably be followed by a U.S. announce- 
ment that $125,000,000 of the $350,000,000 
foreign relief fund is being allocated to 
Italy. 


New Talks on Saar 


In secret conversations among Washing- 
ton, London, and Paris, a new boundary 
line is being drawn for the Saar, making 
a somewhat smaller area than the French 
recently claimed, though a larger area than 
defined in the Versailles Treaty. When this 
agreement is reached, the American and 
British Governments will be prepared to 
stand behind further French moves toward 
economic incorporation of the Saar into 
France. Meantime, all three powers hope 
for an easier solution—through the Soviets’ 
giving the consent they withheld at the 
Moscow conference. 


Foreign Notes : 

The Russians have developed propeller- 
driven armored transport sleds that will 
carry sixteen men plus a two-man crew 
and travel at 65 miles an hour ... Don’t be 
surprised to learn that Guillermo Belt, 
Cuban Ambassador to the U.S., is the next 
leading candidate for the Presidency of 
Cuba. Tf he runs, the youthful Belt will 
have the blessing of President Grau San 
Martin .. . Sweden is withdrawing its bid 
for the 1952 Olympics in favor of Finland 
_.. Dr. Alexander Loudon, the Nether- 
lands Ambassador to the U.S., retired 
from the diplomatic service after being told 
that he was to be transferred to a consid- 
erably less important post. 
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Federal Barge Row 


Congress is puzzled about what to do 
with the Federal Barge Lines, the govern- 
ment’s inland waterway system operating 
on the Mississippi River system. Railroad 
and other business interests are urging sale 
of the lines to private operators; farmers 
and shippers on the upper Missouri and 
Tennessee Rivers are asking for extension 
of the barge service to those streams. For 
twelve years the lines made money but 
last year went $2,600,000 into the red, and 
this vear’s deficit is estimated at $900,000. 
Inland waterway officials say that if 
$17,000,000 were spent to replace dilapi- 
dated equipment, the loss could be turned 
into a $2,000,000 profit. In the face of the 
government’s losses last’ year, private 
interests are reluctant to advance the huge 
capital necessary to buy the lines. 


Aviation Notes 

Since the pilot-ejection seat is already 
regarded as obsolete for higher speed jet 
planes, plans are developing to enclose 
trans-sonic pilots in a special capsule with 
an umbilical-line connection permitting 
operation of the controls. In an emergency, 
the cord would be snapped and the whole 
capsule ejected, opening an automatic 
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parachute. On water the capsule doubles 
as a life raft . . . New-style gliders carry 
a detachable engine like an outboard 
motor for a boat. After the glider takes 
off and gains altitude under power, the 
pusher engine is cut and the propeller 
folded for’ normal gliding operations . . . 
The AAF is studying the physiological 
effects of sudden acceleration and decelera- 
tion with a rocket-propelled car that runs 


on tracks at 250 miles an hour. Powerful 


friction brakes permit sudden reductions 
in speed . . . Helicopter specialists are 
talking about developing a “flying crane” 
to lift tanks and other vehicles over 
rivers and other barriers. 


Easing Building Controls 


With new home construction falling far 
short of expectations, White House ad- 
visers are joining the GOP move to get 
government controls relaxed. In this con- 
nection Housing Expediter Creedon pri- 
vately told a group of lumber officials that 
restrictions on house sizes probably will be 
dropped within three months. There are 
also indications that restrictions on indus- 
trial and institutional construction will be 
eased if unemployment continues to rise in 
the heavy building industry. Meanwhile the 
House-approved Wolcott bill to eliminate 
all existing controls is gathering support, 
boosted by the endorsement of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 


Truman Housing Stand 


Truman has told Administration leaders 
in the Senate that the House-approved 
Wolcott housing bill should be split up. 
This bill would extend rent control, which 
pleases the President, but it also provides 
for the abolition of the Office of Housing 
Expediter and the killing off of the re- 
maining features of the veterans’ housing 
program, which Truman opposes. The 
President told Senate leaders that he 
doesn’t want to be placed in the position 
of killing the veterans’ housing program 
as a price for continued rent control. 


Government Food Stores 


The insular government of Puerto Rico 
is planning to go into the retail and whole- 
sale food business. Recent legislation au- 
thorizes expenditure of $20,000,000 over 
the next six years to further the program, 
which includes setting up supermarkets to 
retail food at cost. Many merchants, who 
will be unable to survive such competition, 
are planning to move to other islands. 


Business Footnotes 


It may be a few weeks before the 
decision is announced, but it’s likely that 
Henry Kaiser will get a flat “no” from 
the RFC on his proposal for refinancing 
the war-built West Coast Fontana steel 
plant (see page 67) ... Watch for more 
increases in rail freight rates. Some steel, 
iron, and lumber rates may be upped 
about 5% .. . Longer lasting ice is being 
developed for use in refrigerator cars. A 
chemical treatment extends the “freeze- 


life” of the ice 37 to 40% without lowering 
the freezing point . . . The Federal Re- 
serve Board is making a fresh survey of 
stock-market. margin requirements. Each 
time rumors are current of a reduction 
in margins, Chairman Eccles is swamped 
with letters of protest. Strangely enough, 
they come mostly from the brokerage 
community . . . Barring a recession, Agri- 
culture Department economists don’t look 
for a sharp decline in farm-product prices. 
To back their view, they cite current 
high U.S. industrial production, with al- 
most full employment, and heavy foreign 
demand. 


é VW 
Radio Notes 


Harry von Zell has the inside track for 
Phil Baker’s Take It or Leave It job with 
Eversharp . . . One reason why Dinah 
Shore was dropped from the Ford _pro- 
gram (see page 67) for Meredith Will- 
son is that the latter show can be 
moved from city to city more easily 
for dealer tie-ups and local talent quests. 
Willson will be groomed as a Will Rogers- 
type humorist, with his music made in- 
cidental . . . ABC network heads admit 
Bing Crosby’s transcriptions aren’t what 
they should be mechanically and will spend 
$250,000 to improve the quality of the 
recordings . . . Working newspapermen in 
various cities will write the script for the 
Tex McCrary-Jinx Falkenburg show re- 
placing. Duffy’s Tavern this summer on 
NBC ... Rudy Vallee may be the next to 
become a disk jockey. 


Movie Lines 


Capitalizing on the current Al Jolson 
popularitv, Warner Brothers plans to re- 
issue a 1935 Jolson musical, “Go Into Your 
Dance.” Jolson’s former wife, Ruby Keeler, 
co-stars . . . For a change of pace, Boris 
Karloff will portray an American Indian in 
“Tap Roots,” which will be filmed in Ashe- 
ville, N.C... . Charles Boyer’s next lead 
will be “Immortal Coil,” based on an 
Aldous Huxley short story, which Uni- 
versal-International will film next July . .. 
After a two years’ absence Glenda Farrell 
will return to the screen as one of the 
principals in Columbia’s “Double Take.” 


Book Notes 


Lillian Smith, author of “Strange Fruit,” 
is writing another novel, “Julia,” described 
as a modern Southern story. It’s on the 
Reynal & Hitchcock fall list . . . Former 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson has ob- 
tained permission from the State, War, and 
Navy Departments to use material which 
hitherto has been classified “secret” and 
“top secret” in the book he is now writing 
... Leo Pasvolsky, former special assistant 
to Secretary of State Hull, is completing a 
book about the United Nations charter— 
its history, meaning, and intent. An annual 
supplement will keep the book up to date. 
...A collection titled “The Permanent 
Ade: The Living Writings of George Ade” 
is being edited by Fred C. Kelly, biogra- 
pher of the humorist. 
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The most important factor in wages 


is never mentioned 


Wage negotiations are always about money. 


People don’t work to get money—they work for 
what the money will buy. They work for a higher 
standard of living . . . that is, for more meat on 
the table and better cuts, for more orange juice, 
better clothes, a better house, a bigger car, more 
life insurance, better plumbing, for the right to 
give bigger tips if they feel like it. 


You could double the money wages people get, 
but if these workmen produced no more, the cost 
of what they make and therefore their prices 
would ultimately double, and so even with 


twice the money, the workmen could buy no - 


more steak, no bigger car, no better plumbing.| 


If prices go down, the workmen could buy more 
steak, bigger cars, better plumbing. And prices wall 
go down if the workmen produce more efficiently. 
That reduces cost, and prices follow. 


So, in the final result, it is the workmen who 
determine (by how well they produce) how much 
of everything they can buy. That’s what is meant 
by real wages. They are the only kind of wages that 
matter to the man who gets them. And he is the 
man who determines them. 


He ought to pay more attention to steak and 
plumbing than to dollars. 
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> Prices generally have reached their peak, Administra- 
tion officials now believe 


A series of gradual downward adjustments should be the 
rule from here on out, according to current conclusions of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 


There is one big “if” in the calculations: A coal strike or sub- 
stantial coal price boost could start another inflationary spiral. 


> The President is being told by the council that: 
1—This is not the time to create boards or issue regulations to 
force prices down. 

2—Business. freed of labor strife and portal-to-portal pay de- 
mands, can achieve steady production which will yield price cuts. 


3—Price adjustments must be made on an individual basis 


4—Formulas for uniform price slashes are as economically un- 
sound as uniform wage increases. 


> Truman will follow the advice of his council. If the 
peak of inflation has been passed, the Administration will claim 
credit in the 1948 campaign for avoiding economic disaster. 


> The farmland price picture, however, is far from bright. 
Secretary Anderson will ask banks, insurance companies, and 
other lenders to slow down the inflation in land values by de- 
creasing the size of their loans 

Farm mortgages are averaging 61% higher today than 1940. 
Unless the trend is reversed, Anderson fears, the pattern of 
widespread foreclosures that followed the first world war will 
be repeated. 


> Enactment of a Federal employe loyalty program is 
probable this session. Truman’s executive order, however, will 
be spiked by Republicans in favor of a stiffer measure of their 
own. The sum appropriated is expected to be half the $24,900,- 
000 sought by the President. 


Firing of disloyal workers will be compulsory in the Re- 
publican bill, A full-dress FBI investigation will also be made 
mandatory whenever the Civil Service Commission uncovers 
derogatory information about any employe. 


> Passage of the Mundt bill, continuing the State Depart- 
ment’s cultural and information program, will establish a prece- 
dent in foreign policy. Congress, for the first time, will have 
written a reciprocity formula for international relations into 
basic law. 

The Secretary of State, under the Mundt plan, will be com- 
pelled to deny access to patents, entry of students and special- 


ists, and special mailing permits to citizens of nations which. 


deny these privileges to Americans. 


> Mid-July adjournment is still the goal of Republican Con- 
gressional leaders. 


“Must” legislation is expected to be confined in the main to 
16 


appropriations, taxes, the conference report on labor curbs, and 
probably rent and export control extension. 


Lost in the shuffle until the next session will be such contro- 


versial issues as housing, Federal aid to education, veterans’. 


benefits, and universal military training. Some measures such 
as the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill may get through the Senate 
but will die in the House. Backers of the unification bill haven’t 
given up hope. 


Republicans may attempt to forestall criticism with a policy 
statement endorsing in principle some of the legislation lost 
in the adjournment rush. 


> A $4,000,000,000 slash in the President’s budget is now 
the privately admitted Republican goal. The House leadership 
is ready to “file and forget” its $6,000,000,000 target. 


Democratic leaders are skeptical about any budget cut in 
excess of $2,750,000,000. Any greater sum, they say, will be 
based on such bookkeeping sleight-of-hand as the elimination of 
$800,000,000 for tax refunds, which will have to be appropriated 
eventually. 


> A Truman program for 1948 is being prepared. 


Grass-roots soundings have indicated endorsement of these 
objectives at the fall meeting of the Democratic National 
Committee: 


1—A foreign program emphasizing peace through reconstruc- 
tion, while playing down military aid and the possibility of war. 


2—An agricultural program emphasizing stable farm income. 
8—A drive against. business monopoly. 

4— Housing aid. 

> Truman’s political future is hazy, his advisers will tell him. 


The country is on dead center politically, they have found. 
Their soundings show that farmers are concerned about sup- 
port prices; labor, about restrictive legislation; business, about 
recession. 


Dissatisfaction has been voiced by state political leaders 
with Truman’s appointments of military and “big business” 
men to key posts. 


> Revival of the fireside chat will be urged upon Truman by 
party leaders. They want him to offset the Wallace influence on 


the left and Republican gains on the right by talking directly 
to the people. 


A nationwide tour, even extending into the Midwest farm 
states where Republicans are entrenched, .is also being con- 
sidered. Farm appropriation cuts, the Democrats think, will 
help their cause in those areas. 


> American relations with Soviet satellite nations are 
undergoing improvement. Observers here suspect that the 
Eastern European countries have hinted to the Russians that 
they will turn to the U.S. for economic aid if none is forth- 
coming from the Soviet Union. 


Inclusion of Poland in the foreign aid bill encouraged the 
satellites to think that the U.S.has not yet divided Europe 
into sheep and goats. 
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Navion...the airplane 
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that means business! 
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According to independent research, the cost of operating the four-passenger 
_ Navion will frequently be less han that of a fleet-operated automobile. The cost- 
conscious businessman who includes a Navion in his company transportation 
budget has taken a big step toward being the kind of executive 
today’s world demands. He is an executive who gets where he has to be, with a 


minimum of non-productive travel time... and with an 





eee investment which quickly pays for itself. 











PRODUCT OF - 
NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION ‘ENC. MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 


NAVION ... THE AIRPLANE THAT MEANS BUSINESS— Cruising speed 150 mpH. Range over 500 miles. Pilot can haul 645 pounds of 
Pa 2 cargo in 55 cubic feet of space. All-metal construction. Navigation instruments and 2-way radio. CAA Approved Type Certificate No.782 














‘Two ways to join the circle 


of Fluorescent Lamp experts 


One way would be for you to spend a few 
years learning the performance characteristics 
of every type of fluorescent lamp—including the 
newest, the G-E circline, shown above on test in 
the General Electric lamp research laboratory. 
To match the knowledge of G-E scientists, you’d 
need to mount hundreds of fluorescent lamps on 


life racks and observe the performance of each 
untilit burns out. You'd keep a detailed record of 
hours of light produced, effects of temperature, 
burning position, hours burned per start and 
countless other factors. Then +you’d have to 
translate vour data into practical lamp know- 
how. But after ali, why should vou duplicate the 
costly lamp research General Electric carries on 
year after vear. The sensible way to be a fluores- 
cent lamp expert is to... 





Insist on the @ monogram on all the’ 
fluorescent lamps you buy for home or bus- 
ness use. More and more people have learned 
to rely on this familiar trademark as a 
symbol of lamp quality. *And you can de- 
pend on General Electric lamp research to 
keep that quality high by working constantly, 
to make G-E Lamps Stay Brighter Longerj 


G-E LAMPS 
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Nothing Doing, Mr. President 


President Truman last April 10  pro- 
posed what amounted to price control by 
harangue. Scared of an inflationary price 
spiral, he tried to talk prices down with 
press-conference pleas, public speeches, 
and private conversations. Having few 
wartime powers left, he could use only 
psychological warfare. 

Outwardly, the President’s appeals were 
greeted with enthusiasm. The average 
American, who had seen the cost of living 
rise 17 per cent since July, hailed them. 
Numerous businessmen, notably retailers, 
advertised “Yes, Mr. President,” and cut 
their prices. Those who were planning 
clearances of high-priced merchandise any- 
way climbed on the bandwagon. Most spec- 
tacular was the Newburyport Plan, by 
which the Massachusetts seaport tried to 
whip inflation by slashing retail prices 10 
per cent across the board. It was aped by 
416 other communities. 

Unbroken Line: Privately, however, 
the White House last week wrote off its 
price-cutting campaign as a flop. In an 
economy still highly prosperous—even 
though the peak had been passed—Mr. 
Truman’s warnings against a boom-and- 
bust cycle if prices were not cut had fallen 
mostly on deaf ears. 

The 900-commodity price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics gave the tip- 
off (see chart). Prices had been about as 


stable during the six weeks since the prin-. 


cipal Truman plea as during the six 
weeks before them. The few important 
wholesale cuts which had occurred had 
other causes: the favorable grain outlook, 
the seasonal flush of milk, the heavy 


slaughtering of animals, and the bettered 
supply of steel scrap. 

Even the flamboyant Newburyport Plan 
had petered out. Although it improved re- 
tail sales volume by 20 to 60 per cent and 
saved customers $30,000 in one month, 
most price cuts had been rescinded by last 
week. The reason: wholesalers and other 
suppliers could not or would not match the 
retailers’ cuts. 

What President Truman had wanted 
most was lower prices on basic raw mate- 
rials, such as steel and lumber, which set 
the pattern for manufactured products. 
But the 15-cent hourly wage increase 
granted steelworkers in late April ended, 
for all practical purposes, the President’s 
persistent efforts to obtain a steel prace cut. 
Lumber prices, though sliding from their 
peak, remained in the tree tops. It was 
mostly the retail prices of nondurable con- 
sumer goods that were falling. Typical: 
The new Sears, Roebuck catalogue this 
week showed average price cuts of 9 per 
cent on home furnishings, 11 per cent on 
clothing, and 18 per cent on drugs and 
cosmetics. , 

The President’s disappointment was ill 
concealed. But, in the opinion of the White 
House, there was nothing more that he 
could do. 


Significance-- 

The failure of prices to come down, as 
Mr. Truman hoped they would, has five 
basic causes: (1) the fear of many busi- 
nessmen, who thought price deflation nec- 


essary, that an uncontrolled wave of price 
cuts would shake the national economy; 


(2) the reluctance of influential business 
organizations to* cooperate for fear of a 
downward spiral and a slump in employ- 
ment; (3) the futile attempt of many re- 
tailers to lower prices by obtaining lower 
wholesale costs, not by reducing their own 
markups; (4) the tendency of the average 
businessman to keep prices up as long as 
he can until competition forces them down; 
and (5) the new 15-cent wage raises in 
heavy industry, which cut the profit mar- 
gins out of which price reductions might 
have come. 

However ineflective price control by 
jawbone had proved, the White House 
inner circle felt its failure was mitigated 
by a nebulous and not-easily-measurable 
factor: It at least headed off price increases 
which might otherwise have developed out 
of the new wage pattern. If prices had not 
fallen substantially since April 10, at least 
they hadn’t risen. 


PRESIDENT: 


White House in Exile 


The President would have preferred a 
formal ceremony in the White House to 
dramatize the occasion. He would have 
liked to have been surrounded by Cabinet 
members, Congressional leaders, and other 
distinguished guests, all smiling broadly, 
as he used a fistful of souvenir pens to 
write “Harry S. Truman.” But his moth- 
er’s critical illness last week kept simple 
and somber the signing of the $400,000,000 
Greek-Turkish aid bill, cornerstone of the 
Truman Doctrine. 

The scene on Thursday, May 22, was 
the temporary White House in the pent- 
house suite of the Muehlebach Hotel in 
Kansas City. The President looked grim 
and drawn as he sat down alone at the 
oval table in its dining room. Not once 
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did he smile as he signed his name with 
his gold fountain pen. In low tones he 
read a formal statement acclaiming the 
act as “an important step in the building 
of the peace.” His voice was choked as he 
finished. 

All week long, the President, keeping 
in touch with Washington by courier 
plane and long-distance telephone, took 
care of routine duties. Mr. Truman asked 
a reluctant Congress to expand social se- 
curity to include insurance against medi- 
cal expenses and income loss during illness. 
He urged a one-year extension of a few 
allocation and priority powers and export 
and import controls. Contrary to his cus- 
tom, he named a defeated Democratic 
congressman, ex-Rep. Emmet O’Neal of 
Kentucky, to an important appointive 
post, the Ambassadorship to the Philip- 
pines. With his approval, Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall recommended a bil- 
lion-dollar standardization plan for trans- 
ferring arms to the 21 other American na- 
tions, and a temporary halt to foreign 
economic assistance now that the $400,- 
000,000 for Greek-Turkish aid and the 
$350,000,000 for foreign relief had been 
authorized. 

But Mr. Truman, together with his wife 
and daughter, spent most of his waking 
hours in the modest white-frame cottage 
in Grandview at the bedside of 94-year- 
old Martha Ellen Truman. His presence 
increased his mother’s will to live as she 
sat in her cane-bottomed rocker or lay in 
the oscillating bed that was prescribed to 
give her passive exercise. But even so, Mrs. 
Truman gradually weakened. She slept 
more than half the time. Her sight and 
hearing dimmed, though her mind _ re- 
mained lucid. The President’s physician, 
Brig. Gen. Wallace Graham, although giv- 
ing her “a chance to recover,” admitted: 
“The odds are against her.” 


CONGRESS: 


Operation Hacksaw 


No matter how much the Republicans 
snipped, slashed, and chopped away at 
President Truman’s $37.500,000,000 budg- 
et for 1948, it was still far from neat 
economy size. Last week the House, pass- 
ing the Navy Appropriation Bill with on- 
ly 100 of the 435 members on the floor, 
cut it 11 per cent to $3,469,671,000. The 
House Appropriations Committee proposed 
a 32 per cent slash in next year’s Agri- 
culture Department expenses. And Sen- 
ate Republicans, catching the minority 
napping, made a bookkeeping saving by 
writing $641.832,000 owed the Treasury 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. out of 
next year’s budget and into this year’s, 
where it will cut the Administration’s sur- 
plus just that much. 

But all the hacking, sawing, and ripping 
deleted only $2,000.000.000 from the °48 
budget, and Congress had still to con- 
sider two of the biggest appropriations: 
the Army and the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Last week, House Republicans were 
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conceding their economy drive would nev- 
er reach its $6,000,000,000 goal. The most 
they saw ahead was $3,300,000,000. In 
the Senate, however, Sen. Styles Bridges 
of New Hampshire, who heads the Ap- 
propriations Committee, still hoped aloud 
that the cuts would mount to the Senate 
Republicans’ goal of $4,500,000,000. 
The week brought these other devel- 
opments in Congress: : 
> The Senate moved closer to approval 
of legislation cutting income taxes from 
10.5 to 30 per cent on July 1. GOP lead- 
ers claimed certain defeat for a Democratic 
motion to delay consideration of the bill 
until June 10. 
> Completing action, the two houses sent 
to the White House the $350,000,000 ap- 
propriation bill for post-UNRRA relief to 
six foreign countries. 





The press: Outside Truman cottage 


As He Ordered It 


Looking into the Navy’s 1944 oil pur- 
chases, the Senate War Investigating Com- 
mittee turned an anxious eye on the official 
papers of President Roosevelt. It wanted 
very much to examine them. Last week, 
much to its displeasure, the committee 
learned it couldn’t see all of them. Back. in 
1943, Mr. Roosevelt had directed that, in 
the event of his death, a committee of 
three close friends—Harry Hopkins, Sam- 
uel Rosenman, and Grace Tully—would 
decide (1) which of his papers were “offi- 
cial” and would go to the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Memorial Library in Hyde 
Park, N. Y., (2) which of his “personal or 
confidential files” would be kept secret for 
10 to 60 years, and (8) which of his papers 
would never be made public. 


RACIAL: 


Trial by Jury 


The twelve members of the all-white 
jury, most of them textile workers, re- 
tired at 3:20 p.m. last Wednesday, May 
21, to a stuffy room in the cream-colored 
courthouse in Greenville, $.C., to weigh 
evidence unique in American trials. Never 
before had the story of a Southern lynch- 
ing been so completely pieced together 
from the statements of the defendants 
themselves: how a group of Greenville 
cab drivers maddened by the stabbing 
and robbing of T. W. Brown, a fellow 
hackman, last. February, had dragged 
Willie Earle, 24-year-old Negro suspect, 
from jail, tried him by a kangaroo court, 
beaten and stabbed and shot him to death 
(Newsweek, May 26). 

In five hours and thirteen minutes, the 
jurors made up their minds. As they filed 
back into the dimly lighted bandbox 
courtroom to render their verdict on the 
28 defendants, the air was electric with 
expectation. Judge J. Robert Martin Jr, 
37-year-old native of Greenville, glanced at 
the written verdicts. His face slowly 
flushed. Against 98 charges of murder, ac- 
cessory before and after the fact, and con- 
spiracy, there were 98 acquittals. 

Why the jurors had rejected the never- 
refuted confessions, they didn’t explain. 
Presumably, they followed Martin’s  in- 
structions to disregard them if they found 
the confessions were obtained through 
“promise or hope of reward, or by threat.” 

What Martin thought of the verdicts 
was plain. As soon as the clerk had read 
them, the judge curtly dismissed the jury, 
withheld the bench’s customary thanks, 
and stomped out. 

Verdicts on a Verdict: Once Judge 
Martin was gone, the 500 shirt-sleeved 
white , spectators turned the courtroom 
into a carnival. The defendants grinned 
broadly or cried with joy. Their wives and 
children embraced them. Their attorneys 


climbed onto their chairs to accept the 


crowd’s cheers. So did Roosevelt Carlos 
Hurd Sr., the squat car dispatcher who had 
been named as the triggerman. He shouted: 
“Justice was done.” In the Negro gallery 
upstairs, the thirteen spectators left quick- 
ly and quietly. - 

Clearly, most Greenville whites thought 
the jury’s finding proper. Though few pub- 
licly condoned the lynching, it was only a 
minority which quarreled with the verdict. 
Summing up, The Greenville Piedmont felt 
the verdict “was just—according to the 
law and the evidence.” But it hoped the 
fact that the defendants had been indicted 
and tried, even if acquitted, would make 
lynchings “less likely to occur again.” 

Farther away, it was another story. 
Leading Southern newspapers joined with 
the Northern press in assailing the ac- 
quittals. The Atlanta Journal spoke of “a 
verdict of anarchy.” The New Orleans 
Times-Picayune declared it “must shock 
every law-abiding citizen in the South.” 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark, himself 
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a Texan, threatened Federal action, brand- 
ing it an “outrage” that “a jury freed all 
the admitted participants in a lynching.” 

As for the freed defendants, they went 
back to work the next day. Hurd re- 
turned to his taxi dispatcher’s office. Wood- 
row Wilson Clardy, accused of handing 
Hurd shotgun shells, and other cab drivers 
returned to their wheels. Hendrix Rector, 
who was accused of knifing the victim, 
announced that he would “run for sheriff 
in the next election.” Meantime, he 
planned a “four-week drunk” to celebrate 
his acquittal. 

This week, in Jackson, N.C., Godwin 
Bush, a 24-vear-old Negro, also had some- 
thing to celebrate. Early Friday morning, 
an armed, masked mob had abducted 
Bush, held on charges of attempted assault 
of a white woman. Somehow, Bush man- 
aged to break away from the mob. He was 
recaptured, but by the FBI, who put him 
under lock and key for safekeeping. 


POLITICS: 


Denver Boy Makes Good 


Longer than Quigg Newton could re- 
member, Benjamin Franklin Stapleton had 
been as much a fixture around Denver as 
the snow-topped Rockies. Back in 1912 
when Newton was born, Stapleton, an 
Ohio-educated lawyer and Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veteran, had already, at 38, served 
eight years as police magistrate in the Col- 
orado capital. When Newton was going to 
grade school, Stapleton was managing 
Denver’s postal system. When, a decade 
later, the youth was acquiring a 
gentleman’s education at Phillips 
Academy at Andover, Harvard 
University, and Yale Law School, 
Stapleton was winning one four- 
year term after another as mayor 
of Denver. 

But circumstances were differ- 
ent when Newton returned to his 
native city last year. By then an 
ex-attorney for the Securities and 
Fxchange Commission and ex- 
commander in the Naval Air 
Transport Service, he became 
president of Denver University’s 
trustees, raised $2,000,000 for the 
institution, and was voted Den- 
ver’s Man of the Year for 1946. 
In the meantime, Stapleton, after 
twenty years as mayor, had been 
nicknamed “Interminable Ben.” 
Although he commanded their 
respect for spotlessly honest ad- 
ministration, Denverites were be- 
coming increasingly critical of 
Stapleton’s policies, his no-swear- 
ing, no-smoking, no-drinking prej- 
udices, and his blissful naps at 
public dinners. The climax: when 
Stapleton opened Denver’s base- 
ball season this month by taking 
a turn at bat, the task was more 
than his years could bear; he 
toppled over on his face. 

Last week Denver decided it 
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was time for a change. In the nonpartisan 
election for mayor, the voters gave an 
overwhelming majority to the earnest, 
progressive Newton, a nominal Republican, 
over the aging Stapleton, a nominal Demo- 
crat. As Newton became the first local- 
born mayor in Denver’s history, he pledged 
“a nonpartisan, nonpolitical government, 
based upon service to all, with special 
privilege to none.” 


NEW YORK: 


Luxury on the Dole 


The man from New York, husky and 35, 
had come over to New Jersey to buy an 
automobile. “It gets on my nerves sitting 
around,” he said. The car, a 1934 sedan, 
cost $250. He would pay $135 on account. 
When he received $732 in disability com- 
pensation owed him by the state of New 
York, he said, he would pay the remainder. 
“Tl probably want to trade in this car for 
a bigger and better one,” he told the 
used-car dealer. 

Back in Manhattan, he drove to the 
midtown hotel just off Fifth Avenue, where 
he had lived with his wife and five chil- 
dren for the past six months. The suite, 
complete with radio in every room and 
maid service, cost $318.50 a month. With 
food, clothing, and incidentals like cod- 
liver oil and carfare, their monthly living 
bill ran up to $634.32. 

Last week, the luxurious life of this fam- 
ily, and 36 similar ones, aroused the biggest 
relief furor in New York City since the 
boondoggling days of the WPA. The rea- 
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Relief families in $9-a-day hotel suites stir New York 
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son: the man had been unemployed since 
October; the expenses for his life-of-Riley 
sojourn were being borne by the New York 
City Department of Welfare. 

Room, Board, and Relief: To tax- 
paying New Yorkers, some of the examples 
of luxury on the dole seemed engraved in- 
vitations to unemployment. For instance: 

A family of six had lived for a month in 
a three-room hotel suite costing $9 a day. 
Their total expense to the city: $500. A 
family of eleven, installed in another mid- 
town hotel, cost the city $136 weekly, al- 
though the father, a dockworker, earned 
$46 a week. Investigation turned up still 
more startling facts: 73 low-paid city em- 
ployes were receiving “supplementary al- 
lowances” from the Welfare Department. 

American citizens who had been repa- 
triated from abroad at the end of the war 
also were being maintained in Manhattan 
hotels—at the expense of the Federal gov- 
ernment. One woman, who had lived in 
Italy for fourteen years, with her two sons 
was costing the government $438 a month. 
A Greek Orthodox priest, who had _ re- 
turned to his native Greece in 1920, was 
receiving $506 a month in relief while 
looking for a new parish. 

House Hunting: To quiet the clamor, 
Edward E. Rhatigan, the city’s welfare 
commissioner, explained that only 37 fami- 
lies were living in hotels at the city’s ex- 
pense, and only ten of them were “high- 
grant cases”—large-sized families which . 
cost $400 a month or more. Almost all 
were eviction cases, and the housing short- 
age was acute, he said, especially for large 
families. “This administration,” declared 
the commissioner, “will not resort 
to allowing these families and 
children to sleep in parks or door- 
ways or railroad terminals.” 

Admitting that some relief 
funds had been “expended with- 
out proper control,” Rhatigan 
said his staff was too small to 
deal with the rapidly-rising num- 
ber of New Yorkers on relief. 
Since V-J Day, he reported, the 
number of cases had increased 
one-third. 

Mayor William O’Dwyer, Rhat- 
igan’s boss, said he might have 
to increase the department’s 
budget by more than $2,000,000. 
But he was hoping otherwise. He 
put twelve city accountants to 
work “studying and analyzing” 
the department’s policies. New 
York State, which paid 80 per 
cent of the city’s relief costs, 
moved in when the State Board 
of Social’ Welfare appointed a 
three-man special investigating 
committee. Meanwhile, Mayor 
O’Dwyer ordered Rhatigan to re- 
house the 37 families living on 
luxury relief “as quickly and hu- 
manely as possible.” In only two 
days, apartments in low-rent 
areas were found for 26 of the 
families. Five others suddenly 
went off relief. 
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What Communists Are Up To: Intrigue and Infiltration ... 








Enemy Within the Gates 


In a Federal court in the nation’s cap- 
ital last week, a small wisp of a man named 
Carl Aldo Marzani stood with clenched 
hands and blanching face listening to the 
reading of the verdicts on each of eleven 
charges against him. The charges intoned 
by the jury foreman—all involving con- 
cealment of Communist affiliations while 
in government employ—were not new to 
the Italian-born Marzani; in the course 
of his eleven-day trial he had heard them 
many times. But now the dread word 
“ouilty” uttered after each and every one 
of them sent him white. 

Small wonder that Marzani’s convic- 
tion brought joy to the Department of 
Justice; although every high official in 
Washington has long known that Com- 
munist penetration into the government 
has attained serious proportions, this 
trial was the first of its kind. To Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark, the door was wide 
open to press the Administration’s $25,- 
000.000 program to eliminate Communists 
from the Federal payroll. 

How Far? What not a few Americans 
asked was: If Marzani, a Communist 
party member under the name of “Tony 
Whales.” could insinuate himself into a 
wartime job in the highly secret Office of 
Strategic Services (he picked targets for 
the Doolittle raid on Tokyo) and could 
later enjay a $7,175-a-year State Depart- 
ment position, how far had Communists 
been able to penetrate other phases of 
American life where surveillance of key 
figures could not begin to match the gov- 
ernment’s screening of its employes? 

To close students of the Communist 
conspiracy like David Dubinsky, president 
of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, “No organization in 
American life has been immune from Com- 
munist penetration Labor unions 
have been their special target . . . [but] 
obedient to centralized direction, Com- 
munists have bored within church bodies, 
educational institutions, women’s clubs, 
scientific groups, and, believe it or not, 
businessmen’s associations.” 

If most Americans, natively non-con- 
spirational in the first place, found it diffi- 
cult to believe that a small band of zeal- 
ots, numbering not more than 70,000 party 
members and a half million or so fellow 
travelers, could wield the power of a po- 
tential fifth column, it was not to be won- 
dered at. Nevertheless, the evidence if 
examined with reasonable patience could 
not be denied. 


1—Fronts and Backers 


When the anti-Communist movement of 
the “20s was at its zenith, the party went 
underground. Today its tactic is differ- 
ent. Party members, blatant during the 
war, Aare making themselves inconspicu- 
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ous but are laboring more furiously 
than ever through fellow travelers and 
innocent liberals who have never grasped 
the fact that the Communist party’s poli- 
cies and strategy are guided solely by 
Soviet interests. 

Consequently, the Communists work 
through fronts—innocent-appearing out- 
fits with idealistic-sounding names, organ- 
ized for specific purposes. These groups 
often succeed in attracting many *non- 
Communist liberals, and occasionally even 
staunch conservatives. 


Often, the Communists move into al- 
ready established liberal organizations and 





Marzani: His conviction gave the government hope 


seize control. They did this with the Amer- 
ican Labor party in New York. The Com- 
munist-controlled ALP has been quite 
successful: It has elected one member to 
Congress, Rep. Vito Marcantonio, and two 
New York City Councilmen, Michael 
Quill and Eugene Connolly, who work 
hand-in-glove with two councilmen elected 
on the Communist party ticket, Benjamin 
Davis Jr., and Robert -Cacchione. 

Change Here For Moscow: The 
case of the Progressive Citizens of Ameri- 
ca is characteristic of the way Communists 
can infiltrate liberal organizations and 
make them soapboxes for Communist 
propaganda. 

The Independent Voters Committee, 
later renamed the Independent Citizens 
Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 
fessions and the National Citizens Political 
Action Committee, now merged in the 
PCA, started out in 1944 for one purpose: 
to reelect Franklin D. Roosevelt. Although 
the Communist party later openly boasted 


that it had done much to build up the 
Independent Citizens Committee, both the 
ICC and the NCPAC at first were rela- 
tively straightforward New Deal outfits. 

After the election, however, they started 
veering more and more from concern with 
domestic reform to propaganda for the 
Soviet Union. The change-over was com- 
plete by last December, when the merger 
into the PCA took place. 

Jo Davidson is co-chairman, but the 
real boss is Hannah Dorner, executive vice 
chairman. Miss Dorner denies that she is 
pro-Communist but she has traveled for 
years in pro-Communist circles. Among 
the PCA vice chairmen 
are Paul Robeson, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Lillian 
Hellman, and Clark Fore- 
man—all of whom have 
been identified for years 
with Communist fronts. 

Current PCA heroes are 
Henry A. Wallace and 
Sen. Claude Pepper of 
Florida, and the principal 
PCA activities consist of 
issuing manifestoes 
against the Truman Doc- 
trine and staging pro- 
Soviet rallies in Madison 
Square Garden, with all 
the carefully planned the- 
atrics which once charac- 
terized the Nazi rallies at 
Nuremberg. 

Other Communist-front 
organizations currently 
engaging in political ac- 
tivities include: 
>The National Commit- 
tee to Win the Peace: 
This was organized in 
April 1946, with the bless- 
ings of two senators, 
Pepper and Glen H. Tay- 
lor of Idaho, twenty rep- 
resentatives, and_ the 
NCPAC. It set up shop in New York, un- 
der control of the remnants of the Amer- 
ican Peace Mobilization, which -had 
broken up after Hitler attacked Russia. 
The national director is Abbott Simon, 
former member of the Young Communist 
League, who helped to found the Ameri- 
can Peace Mobilization. Co-chairmen are 
Marine Col. Evans F. Carlson and Paul 
Robeson. Robert W. Kenny, who recently 
was praised by Pravda, is a vice president. 
The organization devotes itself to attack- 
ing American foreign policy, but has grown 
less active since the Progressive Citizens 
of America was formed. 
> Civil Rights Congress: This was an offi- 
cial merger of the International Labor De- 
fense, legal arm of the Communist party, 
which Rep. Vito Marcantonio of New York 
headed, and the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties, which the Com- 
munists organized after the American Civil 
Liberties Union voted to ban them. The 
group is currently engaged in defend- 
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ing Gerhart Eisler, the Soviet agent. 
> The National Veterans Committee: 


Communists were drafted into the Army 
like anyone else, so there are several thou- 
sand veterans in the party. Under the 
name of the National Veterans Committee, 
many recently went to Washington to 
demonstrate against the Truman Doctrine. 
P Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee: 
This organization gained considerable re- 
spectability during the war, harvesting the 
names of many good people who opposed 
Nazism and Fascism and wanted to help 
their victims. Since the war, however, it 
has been devoting its attentions to profes- 
sional Communists, among them, Eisler. 
>The National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship: Ever since the Commu- 
nist party was established, it has kept one 
front or another in operation to promote 
sympathy for the Soviet Government. 
Usually the principal sponsor has been 
Corliss Lamont. No front ever amounted 
to much until Russia became an ally dur- 
ing the war. Then, the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship suddenly blos- 
somed with conservative, respectable 
names like those of Sens. Arthur Capper 
and Leverett Saltonstall, and Judge Learn- 
ed Hand. Since the war,. the council has 
driven away the conservatives, as well as 
many New Dealers such as ex-Secretary 
of the Interior Harold Ickes, by its con- 
stant attacks on the United States’ foreign 
policy, and especially the Baruch plan for 
international atomic control. 


2-Infiltration in the CIO 


Paradoxically, the man who brought the 
Communist party into the CIO and the 
man who shelters it there are both bitterly 
anti-Communist. Although John L. Lewis 
has always kept the door closed to, Com- 
munists in his own union—the United 
Mine Workers of America—nevertheless, 
when he was starting the CIO he put Com- 
munists by the score on the organization’s 
payroll. 

Lewis needed skilled organizers, and he 
didn’t care where he found them. And 
when David Dubinsky, the nimble-witted 
president of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, warned him that he 
was banking trouble, the massive Lewis, 
who towers over Dubinsky, haughtily rum- 
bled: 

“Dave, who gets the bird—the hunter or 
the dog?” 

Years passed. Lewis’s unyielding isola- 
tionism and his opposition to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt caused the mine leader and the 
CLO to part company. Adolf Hitler's dou- 
ble-cross of Joseph Stalin changed the 
Communists from isolationists and _par- 
isans of Lewis to warmongers and avowed 
enemies of their former favorite labor lead- 
er. Dubinsky met Lewis in Washington. 

“John,” he said, “who gets the bird—the 
hunter or the dog?” 

Lewis confessed that Dubinsky had been 
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In the CIO, Pressman counsels... 


right, and he, wrong. Once the Commu- 
nists had been let into the CIO, it was al- 
most impossible to get them out. 

Under Philip Murray, numerous at- 
tempts to oust the Communists have been 
made. Not all the anti-Communists in the 
CIO are right wingers. Some, like Walter 
Reuther, the youthful redhead who runs 
the United Auto Workers, are old-time So- 
cialists. In spite of the newspaper headlines, 
they have failed to shake the Communist 
grip appreciably. A devout Catholic, who 
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takes guidance from priests sympathetie 
to labor, Murray has consistently encour- 
aged the anti-Communist bloc. But just as 
consistently, the CIO president has incon- 
sistently kept them from taking drastie 
action. 

In the Hierarchy: Murray’s right- 
hand man is still Lee Pressman, general 
counsel of the CIO, who follows the Com- 
munist party line. The editor of the offi- 
cial CIO weekly, The CIO News, is still 
Len De Caux. An indication of whose or- 
ders De Caux follows and where his sym- 
pathies lie can be gained from the way he 
treats stories about Communists in the 
C1O. In The CIO News, the CIO resolu- 
tion of last November decrying Commun- 
ist-party activities was headlined: “C1O 
Reaffirms Americanism.” In the CIO pub- 
lication, Steel Labor, which is run by 
Murray, the headline was: “CIO Warns 
Communists: Don’t Meddle in Unions.” 

The consequence is that Communists 
and fellow travelers now control CIO 
unions totaling 25 per cent of the organiza- 
tion’s membership of 5,600,000. 

Murray’s solicitude for the Communists 
springs from the fact that every serious at- 
tempt to oust them has materially weak- 
ened the C1O. When fellow traveler Morris 
Muster finally broke with the Communists 
and resigned as president of the United 
Furniture Workers of America, at the same 
time blasting the secret Communist-party 
rule, the union nearly disintegrated. Sev- 
eral locals quit and joined the AFL. 

Similarly, the attempts of the Associa- 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists to shake 
the Communist control of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers and 
the Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers have 
succeeded in weakening not the Commu- 
nists but the unions themselves. 

In all, there are now fifteen CIO unions 
controlled by the Communists or feilow 
travelers: ‘ 
P United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers (membership, 600,000) : Albert J. 
Fitzgerald is the president and non-Com- 
munist front man. The real power is 
wielded by Julius Emspak, general secre- 
tary-treasurer, and James J. Matles, or- 
ganization director. Both are smart, able, 
tireless, and effective. And both have long 
records as fellow travelers. During the early 
30s, they were identified with the Trade 
Union Unity League, the Communist par- 
ty’s now-defunct dual trade-union move- 
ment. During the Hitler-Stalin pact, Ems- 
pak was listed on the letterhead of the 
American Peace Mobilization, the Com- 
munist Yanks-Aren’t-Coming outfit, as 
national council member. As far back 
as 1933, the Communist Daily Worker 
quoted: Matles: “Only the Communist 
party, as the party of the working class, 
represents the interests of the entire work- 
ing population.” 
> Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers (mem- 
bership, 125,000): The president is Mau- 
rice E, Travis, who succeeded party-liner 
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Reid Robinson in March, when the latter 
was forced out by anti-Communists. Travis 
had previously been expelled from the 
United Steel Workers, Murray’s own union, 
for spending union funds on Communist- 
party activities. 
> The Fur and Leather Workers (member- 
ship. 100,000): President Ben Gold is that 
rarity, an open Communist-party member. 
> National Maritime Union (membership, 
100,000): After studiously following the 
Communist-party line for ten years, Presi- 
dent Joseph Curran, an ex-seaman himself, 
finally broke with the Communists. Curran 
claims there are only 500 party members 
in the NMU. Nevertheless, he admits that 
“107 of the 150 elected officials . . . are 
Communists.” 
> Farm Equipment and Metal Workers 
(membership, 75,000): Grant W. Oakes is 
the rugged-faced, aggressive president of 
this union, which has no appreciable op- 
position to its consistent pro-Communist 
line. 
P Food, Tobacco, Agricultural, and Allied 
Workers (membership, 75,000) : The presi- 
dent is Donald Henderson, onetime eco- 
nomics instructor at Rutgers and Colum- 
bia. Neither Henderson nor his union has 
ever wavered from the party line. 
> United Office and Professional Workers 
of America (membership, 50,000): Until 
recently, President Lewis Merrill was con- 
tributing editor of the Communist New 
Masses and taught at the Communist Jef- 
ferson School in New York. After the 
CIO's anti-Communist policy statement, 
he resigned both posts. However, when The 
Daily Worker attacked Merrill for this, his 
UOPWA immediately took pains to em- 
phasize that it had not turned anti-Com- 
munist. Within the CIO, the UOPWA is 
considered so pro-Communist that office 
workers in the employ of the national or- 
ganization, though clearly within the 
UOPWA’s jurisdiction, nevertheless have 
formed their own independent union. 
> Transport Workers Union (membership, 
50,000) : This is the property of Michael J. 
Quill, who is also New York City Council- 
man. The membership of the union is pre- 
domimantly Catholic and predominantly of 
Irish extraction. Quill himself is that para- 
dox: a practicing Catholic, he also follows 
the Communist party line. After Germany 
attacked Russia, Quill had trouble in his 
union: His anti-British membership could 
not understand his switch to tervention- 
ism. This problem no longer bothers him. 
> American Communications Association 
(membership, 25,000) : Joseph Selly is the 
Communist-line president of this union. 
> United Public Workers of America 
(membership, 50,000): The UPWA was 
formed in amalgamation of the State, 
County, and Municipal Workers and the 
Federal Workers of America. The president 
is Abram Flaxer, who had been president 
of the former; the secretary-treasurer is 
Eleanor Nelson, who had been president of 
the latter. Flaxer and Miss Nelson both are 





inveterate party-liners. Characteristically, 
at its organizing convention, the union de- 
nounced al! forms of imperialism—except 
the Russian. 

> United Furniture Workers of America 
(membership, 50,000): Since Muster’s 
resignation as president, the Communists 
have made their grip on the union even 
tighter. Party-liner Morris Pizer is the 
president now. 

> Inland Boatmen’s Union of the Pacific 
(membership, 5,000), National Marine 
Cooks’ and Stewards’ Association (mem- 
bership. 10,000), International Union of 
Fishermen and Allied Workers of America 
(membership, 10,000), and International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Un- 
ion (membership, 50,000): Harry Bridges 
is president of the longshoremen’s union 
and dominates the other three West Coast 
maritime organizations. A crafty, smooth 
operator, Bridges at one time also domi- 
nated the entire CIO on the West Coast, 
but Murray stripped him of that power. 

The Communist party has devoted par- 
ticular attention to waterfront unions. Al- 
though it has never been able to gain 
complete domination over American ship- 
ping, it nevertheless -has always had gran- 
diose ideas. The most recent was Bridges’s 
plan for welding all longshoremen’s and 
seamen’s unions into one Committee for 
Maritime Unity. The plan foundered when 
Joseph Curran, realizing that it would push 
him into the background in his own union, 
broke with the Communists. 

But, even without the Committee for 
Maritime Unity, the Communists have 
managed~to gain control of many of the 
men who load and man the nation’s mer- 
chant ships. In the event of war, Bridges’s 
longshoremen’s union could tie up shipping 
on the West Coast, while the National 
Maritime Union could cripple it seriously 
in the Atlantic. And Selly’s American 
Communications Association, which mans 
ship radios, could disrupt American com- 
munications at sea. With Communists or 
fellow travelers dominating unions repre- 
senting 25 per cent of the ClO member- 
ship, the havoc they could inflict on indus- 
try generally in the opening weeks of a war 
would be difficult to calculate. 


3—Inroads in the AFL 


-“We don’t have any Communism in the 


American Federation of Labor,” aging ~ 


President William Green declared last Sep- 
tember. The statement was only half true. 
The Communists have not been as suc- 
cessful in the AFL as they have in the 
CIO. Nevertheless, they and their fellow 
travelers do considerably influence several 
AFL unions: 

> The Brotherhood of Painters, Decora- 
tors and Paperhangers: This is the only 
AFL union represented in the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, which the AFL 
itself refused to join because Russia domi- 
nates it. The majority of the brotherhood 
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is non-Communist, but several of the offi- 
cials are devoted party liners. The secre- 
tary-treasurer of the New York local is 
Louis Weinstock, an open member of the 
party. In the Midwest, the union is headed 
by Courtney D. Ward of Cleveland, who 
denies membership in the party but fol- 
lows the party line. ” 

> The Conference of Studio Unions: This 
consists of about ten Hollywood locals. 
One of the leaders is Herbert F. Sorrell, 
who unquestionably is pro-Communist. 
> The Hotel and Restaurant Employes In- 
ternational Alliance: Here, again, the Com- 
munists have made inroads. The New 
York local, which has between 30,000 and 
40,000 members, is controlled by them. 

> The Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Union: The Communists are especially 
strong in the New York and Chicago 
locals. 

For years, the Communists have been 
openly dissatisfied with the small progress 
they have made in the AFL, as compared 
with their power in the CIO. According to 
J. Edgar Hoover, there recently “has been 
agitation in the party to reorganize to in- 
fluence the AFL.” 

Hoover’s information: “A party fune- 
tionary said it was imperative that 3,000 
party members be infiltrated in the AFL 
without publicizing this fact.” 


4—Minority Report 


The Communists have always paid espe- 
cial attention to minority groups—Jews, 
Negroes, and immigrants—and for obvious 
reasons. Theoretically, they should be fer- 
tile ground for Communist propaganda. 
Many of them are extremely poor; many, 
like the Negroes, have long-standing griev- 
ances. The Jews, realizing that anti-Semi- 
tism exists in the United States and 
remembering always what happened in 
Germany, naturally are insecure. Moreover, 
since Hitler was anti-Red, the Commu- 
nists can argue that anyone who denounces 
Communism must be sympathetic to 
Nazism. The assertion, if not precisely log- 
ical, nevertheless is occasionally effective. 

The immigrants sometimes have senti- 
mental memories of their homelands, and 
if those lands are now in the Soviet orbit, 
the Communists can attempt to convert 
the memories into attachment for Russia. 

Foreign Fronts: The most important 
pro-Communist group working among mi- 
norities, the American Committee for the 
Protection of Foreign Born, covers all mi- 
nority groups except the Jews and Negroes. 
Among its major activities is protecting for- 
eign-born Communists from deportation. 

In addition, there are individual front 
groups for almost every foreign-language 
group: the American Slav Congress, which 
supports Russian grabs in Eastern Europe; 
American Relief for Greek Democracy, 
meaning the guerrillas; and the American 
Committee for Yugoslav Relief, meaning 
Tito. The most recent front is the Ameri- 


can Society for Cultural Relations With 
Italy, meaning the Italian Communists. 

Among Negroes, the principal front is 
the National Negro Congress, whose Com- 
munist ties are so clear that President 
Philip Murray has forbidden CIO unions 
to affiliate with it. Others include the 
Council On African Affairs and the United 
Negro & Allied Veterans of America. None 
has made appreciable progress, and the 
Communists have therefore begun to move 
into the old-line National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

The major Jewish organization is the 
American Jewish Labor Council, frequent- 
ly confused with the militantly anti-Com- 
munist Jewish Labor Committee. Its prin- 
cipal accomplishment recently was in get- 
ting sober, extensive treatment in some 
unsuspecting newspapers of a report from 
a delegation which recently visited Poland. 
For members of a Communist-front group, 
the delegates reached a conclusion that 
was hardly surprising: They declared Po- 
land was “democratic.” 


5—The Line in the Churches 


As practicing Marxists, the Commu- 
nists naturally oppose all religion. As prac- 
tical men, they keep as quiet as possible 
about it. Instead, they seek to work in- 
side the churches; denying what Marx 
and Lenin constantly affirmed—that Com- 
munism is the deadly enemy of religion— 
and representing themselves as striving for 
the same earthly, if not spiritual, goals as 
the church. They have made no progress 
whatever among Catholic priests, who ac- 
tively fight them, and very little among 
Jewish rabbis. But they have enlisted sev- 
eral valuable allies in the Protestant 
churches: 


> Dr. Harry F. Ward, professor emeritus | 


at Union Theological Seminary, has long 
been associated with Communism. A one- 
time chairman of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, he resigned when the board 
voted to ban Communists. Ward frequent- 
ly has spoken at Communist rallies in 
praise of the Soviet Union, and he lectures 
occasionally at the Red-sponsored Jeffer- 
son School. 

> Until recently, the Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman was director of the Unitarian 
Youth Activities and editor of The Chris- 
tian Register, official Unitarian monthly. 
Constantly under fire on charges of using 
both positions to promote Communism, he 
resigned from the former and two weeks 
ago was ousted from the latter. He has 
written for the New Masses, and sponsored 
no less than 22 pro-Soviet organizations, 
including the “Yanks Are Not Coming” 
movement and the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship. 

> The Rev. William Howard Melish is as- 
sociate rector of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Holy Trinity in Brooklyn. 
He is chairman of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship. Melish has 
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long denied being pro-Communist, but two 
years ago he wrote a eulogy of Commu- 
nism for The Churchman, an Episcopal 
magazine, which The Daily Worker re- 
produced in full. 

> The Protestant, despite its pretensions, 
is not affiliated with any official Protestant 
group, but its editor, Kenneth Leslie, nev- 
ertheless has managed to attract the sup- 
port of many prominent Protestant minis- 
ters, including the Rev. Louie D. Newton, 
president of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Like the Communists, it turned over- 
night from isolationism to interventionism 
when Hitler attacked Russia. Currently it 
follows the party in support of Henry Wal- 
lace and in opposition to the Baruch plan 
for atomic control and to the Truman 
Doctrine. 


; : . 
6—Party in Print 

The Communist party is crowded with 
writers and would-be writers, second-raters 
mostly, but prolific, nevertheless; and from 
Communist flows an unending 
stream of newspapers, magazines, books, 
and. pamphlets. Some are officially Com- 
munist, written by and for Communist 
party members in the party’s. strange, 
multisyllabic jargon. Others are designed 
to gain mass circulation; consequently they 
sugar-coat their propaganda. 

The principal official Communist publi- 
cation is The Daily Worker (circulation, 
23,000) and its Sunday edition (circula- 
tion, 67,000). In New York, which has an 
chormous Jewish population, the party also 
publishes the Yiddish-language daily, Frei- 
heit (circulation, 21,000). The weekly New 
Masses provides Communists with their 
major cultural fare; and Political Affairs, a 
monthly, contains theoretical articles for 
the heavier thinkers among the faithful. 

The People’s World, published in San 
Francisco, could be called the West Coast 
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edition of The Daily Worker. The New 
World, published in Seattle, is not officially 
Communist. But as the mouthpiece of 
Hugh De Lacy, a party-liner and former 
University of Washington instructor, who 
once managed to get elected to Congress, 
its editorials can hardly be distinguished 
from those in The Worker itself. 

A relatively new arrival in Detroit, The 
Michigan Herald clearly speaks for the 
party there. The Chicago Star is the Com- 
munist-party organ for that part of the 
Midwest. Its featured columnist is Howard 
Fast, of the New Masses staff. 

Pocket Propaganda: Easily the most 
successful of the publications which, 
though denying any connection with the 
party, nevertheless doggedly follow the 
party line, are In Fact and Reader’s Scope. 
In Fact, whose circulation runs to around 
176,000, is especially popular among pro- 
fessionals, including university professors. 
In four small pages, issued weekly, it pur- 
ports to give the lowdown on the news, 
which it maintains is kept from readers of 
the daily newspapers by corrupt, reaction- 
ary publishers. 

George Seldes, who publishes In Fact, 
customarily replies to charges of being pro- 
Communist with loud denials and threats 
of suit for libel. Nevertheless his staff has 
invariably had Communists and fellow 
travelers on it and In Fact continues to 
echo faithfully the editorials in The Daily 
Worker. i 

Reader’s Scope is published by Leverett 
Gleason, who also was publisher of the 
now-defunct party-line magazine, Friday, 
and who founded Salute. Gleason no longer 
publishes Salute, which nevertheless. still 
contains several Communists and _ fellow 


“ travelers in its stable of former Yank and 


Stars and Stripes writers. Among them are 
DeWitt Gilpin, well-known Communist 
editor and organizer, Len Zinberg, who has 
written for The Daily Worker, and James 
Dugan, formerly an editor of the New 
Masses. 

Bait and Dope: Reader’s Scope at- 
tempts to compete with the Reader’s Di- 
gest and, indeed, looks very much like it. 
Many of its articles could well appear in 
the Digest: they are light reading, devoid 
of political message. They are only bait. 

Scattered among them are less frivolous 
articles. Each issue contains eight pages of 
so-called inside dope about Washington 
and world affairs, which invariably read 
like the month’s output of Daily Worker 
editorials, boiled down and recast. And 
each issue also contains two or three pieces 
by Communist favorites. Reader’s Scope, 
for example, reprinted Fast’s “The Ameri- 
can.” It also reprinted excerpts from EI- 
liott Roosevelt’s “As He Saw It,” which is 
the way the Communists happen to see it 
now. 

The editor of Reader’s Scope is party- 
liner E, A. Piller. Until recently the for- 
eign editor was another party-liner, Jo- 
hannes Steel. And Gleason, himself, was 
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recently accused in court of having at one 
time joined the Communist party under 
the pseudonym of Alexander Lev. 

The left-wingers have a favorite book 
club, the Book Find Club, which claims 
more than 75,000 subscribers. Among its 
policy-makers have been Isidor Schneider, 
avowed Communist and member of the 
New Masses staff, and another pro-Com- 
munist, Vivian Sharp. 

The Book Find Club at times distrib- 
utes the books of anti-Communists, for 
example, Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr.’s “Age 
of Jackson.” But most of its selections are 
either the work of party members or else 
are on themes which chance to coincide 
with the party line of the moment. In Feb- 
ruary 1945, it listed some “close friends.” 
They were: William Gropper, New Masses 
associate editor; Alfred Kreymborg, New 
Masses “contributing editor; Howard Fast, 
New Masses associate editor; Henrietta 
Buckmaster, New Masses writer; E. Louise 
Mally, instructor at the Communist 
Jefferson School, and William Mandel, 
author of the pro-Soviet “Guide to the 
Soviet Union.” 

Not all the fellow-traveling writers and 
editors work in pro-Communist organiza- 
tions, however. Many are employed by 
reputable publishers and __ publications, 
where they occasionally manage to influ- 
ence editorial policy. Daniel S. Gillmor, 
who helped Gleason found Friday, is now 
associate editor centering on development 
at the Survey Graphic. Richard O. Boyer 
writes for the New Yorker. Other promi- 
nent writers who have aided the Com- 
munists include Dashiell Hammett, Louis 
Adamic, Albert Maltz, Donald Ogden 
Stewart, Langston Hughes, Clifford Odets, 
Dorothy Parker, Lillian Hellman, and 
Ruth McKenney, who has been expelled 
from the party but still announces herself 
as pro-Communist. 

In New York. center of the publishing 
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Come on over...Have a Coke 


When you’re feeling neigh- 
borly, there’s no easier or nicer 
way to express your feelings 
than those three familiar 
words—Have a Coke. When 
the work’s all done and relax- 
ing time comes ’round, folks 


appreciate a chance to share 


the hospitality of the pause 
that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. It’s a custom that 
people welcome wherever they 


meet. 
Coke = Coca-Cola 


“‘Coca-Cola’’ and its abbreviation ‘‘Coke’’ are 


the registered trade-marks which distinguish 
the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


at home 
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ITS TRUE IN DIVING... 
EXPERIENCE IS 


THE BEST TEACHER! 
... AND IN SMOKING TOO. 
THE CIGARETTE FOR ME 


IS CAMEL! 


More people are smoking CAMELS today than ever before in history! 


Yes, experience during the shortage taught millions 
the differences in cigarette quality! 


YOUR T-ZONE 
WILL TELL YOU... 


T for Taste... 
T for Throat... 
Thats your proving ground for any 
cigarette. See if Camels don't 
suit your T-Zone' to aT’ 


ae 


IVING Champion Mildred O’Don- 
D nell hasn’t forgotten the war 
shortage of cigarettes. “I never real- 
ized there were such differences in 
cigarettes until the shortage,” she re- 
calls. “That's when I really learned 
what cigarette suits me best — Camel.” 

Millions of others had the same ex- 
perience, with the result that today 
more Camels are being smoked than 
ever before in history. But, no matter 
how great the demand: 


We don’t tamper with Camel 
quality. Only choice tobaccos, 
properly aged, and blended in 
the time-honored Camel way, 
: are used in Camels. 


IT WAS NO FUN, the cigarette 
shortage; but it was a real ex- 
perience. That’s when millions 
of smokers learned the mean- 
ing of the phrase, ‘‘Camels suit 
my ‘T-Zone’ to a ‘T.’” 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


According to a recent Nationwide survey: 


More Doctors SMOKE GAMELS 


than any other cigarette 


Three nationally known independent research organizations asked 
113,597 doctors—in every branch of medicine—to name the ciga- 
rette they smoked. More doctors named Camel than any other brand. 
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... But Men Who 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Have Learned the Tricks Expose Their Work 





business in the United States, the Com- 
munists have long controlled the News- 
paper Guild, which has contracts with 
newspapers and magazines and claims a 
membership in the New York writing pro- 
fession of 8,100. 


7-In Bright Lights 


Just why so many Hollywood and Broad- 
way celebrities have joined Communist 
fronts in recent years would be difficult to 
say. The fact remains, however, that many 
of the fronts now dazzle with their names. 
Some of the celebrities are clearly pro- 
Communist. Paul Robeson, the singer, for 
example, makes no secret of his sympathy 
for the party. Others, like Dashiell Ham- 
mett, the writer, are obviously not in- 
nocents either. Still others, however, ap- 
pear merely to have been caught in the 
Communist swirl. 

For the Communists, the value of the 
celebrities is hard to overestimate. Most of 
them know little or nothing about politics. 
But their mere presence on committees and 
at rallies is certain to attract other people. 
Among those persistently found in Com- 
munist fronts are Edward G. Robinson, 
Orson Welles, Norman Corwin, Fredric 
March, Canada Lee, Earl Robinson, Her- 


spread propaganda by radio was balked 
when the Federal Communications Com- 
mission recently denied the application of 
the People’s Radio Foundation for an FM 
station. The sponsors of the foundation in- 
cluded some of the best-known names in 
Commynist and fellow traveler circles: 
Frederick V. Field, wealthy backer of Com- 
munist enterprises; Norman Corwin: How- 
ard Fast, novelist: William Grooper, car- 
toonist for the Communist press: Leverett 
Gleason, publisher of Reader’s Scope: Rock- 
well Kent, artist; Max Yergan, secretary 
of the Communist-controlled Council on 
African Affairs; Charlie Chaplin, and A. A. 
Heller, Communist “angel.” 


Typewriter Fighters 


There were Justice Department men at 
the first underground convention at which 
the Communist party was organized in 
1922, and the FBI has steadfastly kept an 
eye on its activities ever since. Department 
files bulge with data on individual Com- 
munists and fellow travelers, with reports 
on secret meetings, and even with record- 
ings of secret conversations. 

The department has always preferred 
not to publicize its findings, because doing 
so would hamstring its work by warning 


Wiliam Henry Chamberlin: A news- 
paperman since 1917, Chamberlin covered 
Russia and later the Far East for The 
Christian Science Monitor. He is the au- 
thor of “Soviet Russia,” “The Soviet 
Planned Economie Order,” “Russia’s Iron 
Age,” “The Russian Revolution,” and 
“Collectivism—a False Utopia.” He is now 
a columnist on The New Leader and a 
correspondent and columnist for The Wall 
Street Journal. 

Eugene Lyons: After working for The 
Soviet Russia Pictorial and Tass, the offi- 
cial Soviet news agency, Lyons went to 
Moscow in 1928 as correspondent for the 
United Press. While there, he got the first 
interview with Stalin after the latter’s rise 
to power. More recently, Lyons has been 
editor of The American Mercury and 


Pageant. His books include: “Moscow 
Carrousel,” “Assignment in Utopia,” 


“Stalin, Czar of All the Russias,” and “The 
Red Decade.” 

Frederick Woltman: Winner of the 1946 
Pulitzer Prize for reporting for his exposés 
of Communist-front activities, Woltman 
has been with The New York World-Tele- 
gram for eighteen years. It was he who 
identified Gerhart Eisler as the mysterious 
“Hans Berger,” reputed head of Commu- 
nist activities in the United States. His 
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Anti-Red Pioneers: Isaac Don Levine, Max Eastman, William Henry Chamberlin, Eugene Lyons, Frederick Woltman 


man Shumlin, Olivia De Havilland, John 
Garfield, and Lionel Stander. 

Although fellow travelers are numerous 
in Hollywood, they have not exercised as 
great an influence on the movies as they 
wish, Communists frequently have boasted 
that they were able to get a few “propa- 
ganda lines” in this or that production. 
On Broadway, however, the pro-Com- 
munist influence is greater. In writing for 
the stage, authors with leftist sympathies 
can be more outspoken. 

On the Air: At one time or another, 
party liners and fellow travelers have man- 
aged to get on the radio as commentators. 
The party’s two favorites, Johannes Steel 
and William S. Gailmor, recently lost their 
jobs, but J. Raymond Walsh, nimble- 
tongued research director of the Progres- 
sive Citizens of America, still broadcasts 
daily over station WMCA. 

The major Communist attempt to 
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the individuals that were being watched. 
But newspapermen and writers have not 
been under any such handicap. Five men 
stand out as relentless pioneers in the fight 
to expose Communist infiltration: 

Isaac Don Levine: Dean of the anti- 
Communists, Levine served abroad for The 
Chicago Daily News and later, the. Hearst 
newspapers. Among his books: “The Rus- 
sian Revolution,” “The Man Lenin,” “The 
Road to Oblivion,” and “Red Smoke.” Re- 
cently he started a new magazine, Plain 
Talk, a monthly devoted to baring Com- 
munist and. other totalitarian activities. 

Maz Eastman: A onetime radical, East- 
man was editor of The Masses during the 
first world war. He now is a roving editor 
of The Reader’s Digest. His books include: 
“Since Lenin Died,” “Leon Trotsky,” 
“Marxism: Is It Science?” “Stalin’s Russia 
and the Crisis in Socialism,” and “The 
End of Socialism in Russia.” 


disclosure of the pro-Soviet propaganda of 


the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship led to mass resignations from 
the organization. 

Communism in America today is under 
the heaviest fire it has ever experienced. 
The Truman Doctrine for containment of 
Soviet expansion, the government’s anti- 
Communist domestic policy, and the move- 
ment of American liberals to drive Com- 
munists out of their ranks have stirred 
the public to a new awareness. Compared 
with the hysterical anti-Bolshevik drive 
which followed the first. world war, the 
present movement is a far more realistic 
and intelligent effort to combat Commu- 
nists. The main gimmick: the possibility 
that the public—as it did after the last 
war—may weary of the anti-Communist 
fight, leaving the door open once more 
to the masters of political and economic 
infiltration. 
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ELECTROPLATING 
contributes to the 
world’s sreat music 


Recording of symphonies and other 
musical compositions for the phono- 
graph has connected the immortal work 
of Beethoven and Udylite Engineering. 


From the original costly wax recording 
to the multiplicity of record stampers, 
electroplating performs each of the five 
steps of duplication. By no other proc- 
ess can extremely fine details be re- 
produced so accurately. Each step has 
always required many hours of plating 
time to secure high fidelity reproducing 
qualities. 


With almost two years of continuous 
research and experimentation, Udylite 
produced the plating machine _illus- 
trated—the result of a perfect combina- 
tion of specialized electrical, mechanical 
and chemical engineering. This machine 
has not only cut the plating time 80 
percent, but produces a better product 
of greater fidelity. Again, with Udylite 
the promise is fulfilled. 


SEE US AT THE 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING EXPOSITION 
in. DETROIT IN JUNE 





|1651 E. GRAND BLVD. » DETROIT 11, MICH. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES | 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





HE legislative program of the Re- 
T publican leadership in the House 
has consisted chiefly of four cuts: in the 
budget, taxes, the power and privileges 
of organized labor, and the wartime 
powers of the Executive. 

Whatever may be said about the 
merits of this program, it omits several 
more or less urgent matters. 
Yet the watchword in the 
House has been “forget every- 
thing else.” 

Circumstances have forced 
the House to act on a few 
items dutside the original 
agenda, the most notable in- 
stance being aid to Greece 
and Turkey. But the tactic of 
the House leadership has 
been to hold these additions 
to the barest minimum and 
to adjourn the session at the earliest 
possible date. The Republican leader- 
ship in the Senate has shown a broader 
sense of responsibility, although the 
tendency there also is to avoid or defer 
action apart from the basic Republican 
program. 


MONG the important matters which 
A now seem likely to be left unsettled 
at this session is the unification of the 
armed services. This is not a party issue. 
It is not a step which would offend any 
important body of public opinion. It 
is not one which requires further study. 
The question has been explored for three 
years and debated in detail for a year 
and a half. After prolonged negotiation, 
the War and Navy Departments re- 
solved their principal differences and a 
bill was sent to Congress with their 
joint approval. 

There is no good reason for postpon- 
ing action on unification until the next 
session. If final action is deferred, it will 
be primarily because the leaders of Con- 
gress do not see any political penalties 
attached to delay. Public opinion, while 
apparently favorable to unification, is 
not intense. 

There are several good reasons, how- 
ever, why: (1) the public should be 
keenly enough interested to bring pres- 
sure on Congress to act now, and (2) 
why, even in the absence of -a lively 
popular demand, Congress: should act 
now. 

Without a decision on unification, our 
postwar military establishment cannot 
be planned intelligently. Delay in laying 
the foundation means delay in designing 
and building the rest of the structure. 

The great virtue of the unification bill 





What’s at Stake in Unification 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 





which was approved by the War and 
Navy Departments is that it provides 
machinery for integrated planning and 
direction of our postwar military es. 
tablishment. It creates a deputy for the 
President in the Secretary of National 
Defense. It authorizes also various in- 
terlocking boards and councils. 

The central purpose of 
unification is not to save 
money but to increase the 
security of the United States. 
Money savings can be ef- 
fected, although probably 
only gradually. The sooner 
unification is adopted, how- 
ever, the sooner these savings 
can be achieved. 

There is still some Navy 
opposition to the approved 
bill submitted to Congress. 
and General Vandegrift has made his 
public plea for special legislative pro- 
tection for the Marine Corps. The au- 
thority proposed for the Secretary of 
National Defense should not be further 
diluted, however. He must be more 
than a figurehead. He must be able to 
curb the bureaucratic competition for 
power and appropriations which has 
been so evident during the long argu- 
ment over unification. 

It is perhaps not generally realized 
that if Congress decides against unifica- 
tion, other affirmative action must be 
taken. There is much more coordination 
between the War and Navy Depart- 
ments now than there was before the 
war. But it is sanctioned by Executive 
orders issued under the wartime powers 
of the President. The wartime reorgan- 
ization of the War Department has only 
the same temporary legal basis. 


NLESS Congress acts before these 
U wartime powers expire, the anti- 
quated prewar relationships will be re- 
stored automatically. The Army will go 
back to its Chief of Cavalry and its 
Chief of Infantry, and its chiefs of 
what-nots. No legislative authority will 
exist for armored divisions, airborne 
troops, and the Army Air Forces. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will disband. In- 
stead of the familiar military blunder of 
planning the next war in terms of the 
last, we would commit the even worse 
blunder of reverting to the military 
organization of the war before the last. 

Congress will not allow that to hap- 
pen. Since it must act, it should do so 
now, so that uncertainties are cleared 
away and the organization of our post- 
war defense establishment can proceed. 
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ALWAYS DELIVERS! 
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You CAN DEPEND on Texaco Fire-Chief gasoline for: 


A full flow of eager, surging power .. . delivered the 
instant you need it. 


Alert, eager response. Fire-Chief answers fast 
... Starts fast. 


Smooth, economical driving. Fire-Chief is famous 
fort lively, all-’round performance. 


AND THAT’S BECAUSE Fire-Chief has superior Fire-Power 
... made possible by Texaco’s accurate balance of all 
the desirable qualities that make a fine gasoline. 


TEXACO FIRZE-CHIEF GASOLINE 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 








UNE IN... Texaco Star Theater presents the Tony Martin show every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station. 











COUNCIL: 


UNITED NATIONS 





Fixing the Blame in the Balkans 


They fidgeted, fingered compacts, and 
combed their hair, scarcely listening to the 
Security Council proceedings. Then came 
the final disappointment—Andrei Gro- 
myko, bobby-sox hero and diplomats’ de- 
spair, spoke in English. Disgusted, two 
rows of impressionable girls rose from the 
audience and walked out. Over cokes in 
the lounge they discussed the new dress 
lengths instead of disillusioning politics. 

If Gromyko’s English had failed to cap- 
tivate the younger set, it did little better 
with the Council members. While Boyan 
Athanassoff of Bulgaria, Stane Krasovec 
of Yugoslavia, and Kahreman Ylli of Al- 
bania subsided with him into helpless 
silence, the Council upheld a Balkan sub- 
commission’s right to continue inspection 
of their countries’ borders with Greece. 

Remembered Lesson: Simultaneous- 
ly, but 3,900 miles away in Geneva, the 
world’s left half got a more significant 
rebuff. The main Balkan Commission 
turned back a combined Russo-Polish at- 
tempt to whitewash Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Albania of responsibility for bloody 
incidents on the Greek border. 

Its 253-page majority report grew from 


Boyan Athanassoff, Kahreman YIli, 


a draft which was first proposed by Mark 


F. Ethridge, the United States representa- 
tive on the eleven-nation commission. The 
51-year-old publisher of The Louisville 
Courier-Journal learned his first lesson 
in diplomacy in 1945 and it was a lesson 
well remembered. As President Truman’s 
special envoy, he traveled through Eastern 
Europe. But his frank report was never 
published, because of the fact that it 
pointed too graphically at Soviet infiltra- 
tion. The time was then diplomatically 
unripe for such an exposé. 

Careful not to repeat that mistake, 
Ethridge toned down this Balkan report 
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to suit his colleagues and the State Depart- 
ment. This tempered version, signed in 
Geneva last week, now goes to the Security 
Council for action. 

Guilty as Charged: It puts primary 
blame for Greece’s border flare-ups square- 
ly on Yugoslavia, but finds Albania and 
Bulgaria also guilty, though to lesser ex- 
tents. Even Greece, the plaintiff, was not 
found blameless. Its harsh treatment of 
minorities, venal politics, and economic 
disintegration contributed materially to 
its troubles. However, the United Nations, 
said the report, should forget the past if 
only the governments concerned would lay 
off the arming of “bandits” from now on. 

To forestall future incidents, the major- 
ity report proposed that the Security 
Council recommend to “the governments 
of Greece on the one hand and of Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the other” 
that they: (1) “do their utmost to estab- 
lish normal, good-neighborly relations”; 
(2) negotiate frontier conventions; (3) 
remove all refugees from the troubled area 
into UN-supervised camps, and (4) “study 
the practicability of concluding agreements 
for the voluntary transfer of minorities.” 


ATOM CONTROL: 


Fuller Explanation 


In the United States Senate last week, 
Kenneth McKellar waved aloft a news- 
paper clipping announcing a Soviet “vic- 
tory” on atomic control. The victory: The 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion had agreed to the Soviet view that 
UN atomic control agencies should operate 
under the Security Council, not inde- 
pendently. Triumphantly the 78-year-old 
Tennessean claimed the incident proved 
him right in his turbulent three-month 


~<a 


fight to keep the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission from being headed 
by the “Communist” David Lilienthal, 
and he scolded his colleagues for confirm. 
ing “this commission.” 

Sen. William F. Knowland of California 
hastened to explain that the United Na. 
tions Commission and the United States 
Commission are two entirely different 
bodies, and that the UN body “is in no 
sense related to the commission which the 
Senate confirmed.” The surprised  gen- 
tleman from Tennessee admitted: “Tf 
it’s a different commission, it’s the first 
I’ve heard of it.” 


HOME: 


House With Jacks Built 


“Tt’s a diabolical dream.” 

“It looks like a sandwich on edge and a 
couple of freight cars.” 

Some architects were uncomplimentary 
about the schematic drawings of the UN’s 
permanent home on the East Side of New 
York. Released on May 21, the plans show 
two narrow, long skyscrapers for the Secre- 
tariat and delegations, flanked by squat 
structures on stilts which will house Coun- 
cil chambers, Assembly hall, and committee 
rooms. The stilts led an American archi- 
tect to comment: “With what can be done 





Associated Press 
and Stane Krasovec hear their countries found guilty, despite Russian help 


with steel these days, I wouldn’t want to 
judge that anything, no matter how it 
looks, couldn’t be made to stand up.” 

But Wallace K. Harrison, American di- 
rector of the ten-man international plan- 
ning board, called the criticisms “mild” 
compared with the reaction that first 
greeted the plans for Rockefeller Center, 
which he helped to design—now considered 
one of America’s best show pieces. 

By the fall of 1949 the main buildings 
will be finished. The cost: between $60,- 
000,000 and $80,000,000, possibly to come 
from an American RFC loan to the United 
Nations. , 
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Men frequently have a great deal of (35> 
heavy thinking to do about the state of the world, 7 
the nation and the National League. ' 
It is a well-known fact that during this process 
they would likely starve were it not for 
the offices of some kindly woman. 

For women seldom seek refreshment where 
it ain’t, as in a thumb. They look.in the refrigerator. 
And in the magazines they choose to read. 
Women always know where to look for materials to 
keep life nourished and interesting. 
This is nice for the average husband. 
And it is nice for the Journal. 

~We like to think that the 

extraordinary success of our magazine sig 
springs from a recognition of this Nie 
omnipresent feminine characteristic. ’ 

We think that in the Journal, women 
find more values for living. And since they read to live, 
many advertisers tell us they believe their 
messages in the Journal share this special living scrutiny. 


“Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman" Qad dats Aaow a 


may have started as a solo; today it is practically a chorus. f ; (2 N 
f 
( ji A 














CHINA: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 








Peace When There Is No Peace 


Not since 1936, when the Japanese men- 
ace stirred China, had the demand for 
internal peace been so articulate. Students 
shouted for it in the streets. The char- 
acters for peace, “ho ping” appeared daily 
in editorial columns. Delegates rose in the 
national legislative council and demanded 
an end to the Communist war. A mem- 
ber of the advisory People’s Political 
Council pleaded: “Let us send a delegation 
to the fronts to kneel, cry, and beg the 
soldiers of both sides to stop fighting.” 

The plea had already convinced many 


of China's lao bing (literally, old soldiers) - 


Desertions from the Nationalist forces were 
estimated as high as 50 per cent—about 
the wartime level. More than one junior 
officer, after studying anti-war literature, 
had put a bullet through his brain.” 

Fat Guns, Thin People: By last week 
the home-front campaign for peace had 
become a major if unorganized battle in 
Nationalist China. Widespread — student 
marches began in Shanghai on May 14 
when engineering students from Chiaotung 
University commandeered a 27-car freight 
train and tried to ride to Nanking to pro- 
test the Education Ministry’s policies. 
Troops ripped up the tracks to halt them. 
Student criticism of the government 
rapidly crystallized into anti-war demon- 
strations, which were banned. 

On May 20, however, 4.000 Nanking 
university students defiantly marched 
down Chung Shan Road toward the Na- 
tional Assembly building where the Politi- 
cal Council met. They linked arms, shouted 
“Chung chung!” (let’s go!), and 
crashed through police cordons. At 
least’ twenty students and several 
policemen were injured in the subse- 
quent melee of fists, bamboo shille- 
laghs, swinging belts, and streams 
from fire hoses. The students who 
reached the building chanted: “Guns 
are fat, people thin.” 

Similar demonstrations occurred 


simultaneously in half a dozen 
North China cities. If not  insti- 


gated, they were at least abetted by 
Communists and other anti-govern- 
ment factions. But Dr. Hu Shih, 
former ambassador to the United 
States and respected president of 
National Peking University in Pei- 
ping, agreed with the students that 
in demanding peace they spoke “for 
the whole people.” Observers noted 
that Chinese who watched the Nan- 
king march sympathized with the 
students. Merchants offered them 
haven in their shops. Passing work- 
men tried to rescue beaten demon- 
st;ators from the police. Some on- 
lookers wept. 

Delegates from eleven North 
China universities called for a na- 
tionwide undergraduate peace’ strike 
on June 2. Labor groups were in- 
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vited to participate. Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, who termed the demonstrations 
“riots staged to coerce the masses for the 
benefit of a few,” threatened “drastic meas- 
ures.” More bloodshed and violence were 
forecast as local garrisons prepared to sup- 
press the outbreaks. On May 24 the gov- 
ernment suspended three critical, liberal 
newspapers in Shanghai, where. martial 
law reigned. 

Front Treuble: The Central govern- 
ment thus found itself fighting against 
division in the rear as well as the division 
of the country by the Communists. One 
battle was going as badly as the other. 
In Manchuria last week the Reds opened 
an offensive with about 90,000 troops, in- 
cluding 20,000 Korean Communists. They 
cut the thin supply line north from Muk- 
den to the strong nationalist garrison in 
Changchun. Inside that besieged Man- 
churian capital, government troops hastily 
dug trenches and set up machine guns. 
The Reds took an airfield only 8 miles 
outside the city’s gates. The sound of gun- 
fire rattled through Tatung (Universal 
Brotherhood) Square. Twenty Americans 
were evacuated from Changchun by air 
as the siege began. Farther south another 
200 Americans—Marines stationed at 
Chinwangtao—withdrew aboard naval 
craft as Red forces attacked the seaport. 

South of the Great Wall the Communists 
slashed and tore up the rail lines that 
should have carried wheat, salt, and coal 
from North China to the industrial cities 
of Hankow and Shanghai. The much-pub- 





The students try to railroad peace through China 


licized Nationalist campaign to clear Shan- 
tung province of the Reds had bogged 
down. 

No matter how badly the battle now 
fared, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Nationalist generals who had prom- 
ised him victory by the end of June 
were determined to continue fighting. 
The Communists, too, riding for a time 
on the crest of the wave, were deter- 
mined to press their advantage. Working 
for the Reds was the Central government's 
worsening economic position which made 
it almost imperative that the Nationalists 
end the war and take their army of 5,000.- 
000 off the people’s back. On May 23 
Finance Minister O. K. Yui (whom Ameri- 
cans in Shanghai during his mayorship 
used to call “O. K. Hooey Yui”) indicated 
that the government was printing three- 
fifths of the money it spent. War expendi- 
tures took an estimated 80 per cent of the 
budget. Wild inflation knocked the Chi- 
nese dollar down to a record low of 36,000 
to $1 American. Rice cost 40 cents a 
pound in Shanghai, if available at all. In 
the city’s native section, Nantao, the 
bodies of 8,000 babies had been picked up 
from the streets in the first four months of 
1947. Most of them had died of starvation. 

Expiring Earmark: Against this 
background Gen. Chang Chun, the stocky 
and earnest premier of China, last week 
called an American loan “imperative.” In 
Washington, a $500,000,000 Export-Im- 
port Bank loan was still earmarked for 
Chinese reconstruction. But inflation and 
economic chaos make China today a~poor 
risk. Moreover, Washington does not 
consider that the recent entry of two 
minor parties into the government satisfies 
the conditions of the loan: establishment 
of a true coalition regime. 

The “earmark” on the loan ex- 
pires June 30. It may be extended, 
since to withdraw the offer would 
look like a direct slap at the Na- 
tionalist government. It will not, 
however, be made available until 
China submits plans for reconstruc- 
tion projects which make economic 
sense. If granted, it will still be but a 
drop in the huge bucket of dollars 
China needs—for war or peace. 


JAPAN: 


Whiz, Bang, Fizzle 


On foot, on bicycles, in rickety 
cars and decrepit trolleys, the crowds 
streamed in thousands toward down- 
town Tokyo. They had been prom- 
ised one of their favorite treats—a 
supercolossal fireworks display to 
mark the opening, on May 20, of 
Japan’s first Diet under the new 
American-inspired constitution. They 
jammed into the imperial palace 
plaza and the wide street along the 
palace moat, while traffic cops, car- 
rying lanterns that winked through 
the darkness, wildly shrilled their 
whistles. Then, for more than four 
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hours, rockets flared skyward from the 
palace grounds and exploded into star- 
spangled fireballs. 

By comparison, the actual opening of 
the Diet that morning had sputtered like 
a wet firecracker. In the two spacious and 
paneled chambers, identical for both 
houses, the proud electees duly assembled 
and took their seats in blue-upholstered 
chairs. Then—nothing happened. Although 
party leaders of the new, democratic Diet 
had been off to a good old-fashioned politi- 
cal start, the behind-the-scene deals thus 
far had produced no coalition that could 
elect a Premier. 

For three more days politicians huddled 





Associated Press 
Katayama ends up in the middle 


and horse-traded. Ever since the Socialist 
party won a plurality in the all-impor- 
tant lower house in the April 25 elec- 
tions, odds for the Premiership had been 
on 59-year-old Tetsu Katayama, “the 
Clement Attlee of Japan.” But conserva- 
tive parties together still held a majority, 
and the largest, ex-Premier Yoshida’s so- 
called Liberals, refused to support Kata- 
yama unless his Socialists threw out their 
left-wing members. 

Finally, on May 23, the month-long 
deadlock cracked. The lower house gave 
Katayama 420 votes to 2—one for Yoshida 
and one for an aspiring member who voted 
for himself. The Liberal party still declined 
officially to join the coalition Cabinet, but 
it would let Katayama take over Yoshida’s 
hopeless struggle with the snarled woes of 
Japan, 


The shaggy-haired Katayama, a mild- 
mannered labor lawyer and Diet veteran, 
had been invited first in May 1946 to form 
a Cabinet. He failed then partly because at 
that time, too, he refused to repudiate the 
Socialists’ left wing. But despite his party’s 
leftists, for the time being he would take 
Japan little closer to Socialism than would 
other major factions—all of whom favor 
economic controls but no full-scale social- 
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ization. General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur officially applauded the choice of 
Katayama as a “middle-of-the-road ac- 
tion.” A non-smoking, teetotaling, third- 
generation Christian, the new Premier 
speaks little English. As a result, the for- 
eign minister may be unusually important, 
since he, not the Premier, is expected to 
handle talks with Allied headquarters. 


JAVA: 


Masquerade 


In the modern resort city of Buitenzorg, 
Java, about 250 members of the Sundanese 
People’s party, an anti-republican outfit 
claiming to speak for 12,000,000 West Java 
natives, last week staged a “counterrevolu- 
tion” against the Indonesian Republic. The 
props: one pistol and a “prime minister” 
named Raden Koestomo. 

The conspirators threw picket lines 
around municipal buildings at dawn on 
May 23. Koestomo put on a mask and, 
brandishing the pistol, personally — kid- 
napped the republican district governor, 
R. Hardjadiparta. The governor recognized 
him despite his disguise. Disheartened by 
his unmasking, the theatrical rebel meekly 
surrendered to the local army commander. 


KOREAS 
Sulking Father 


Guarded by Soviet troops, Korean police 
with carbines, and American MP’s carry- 
ing tommy guns, 70 Russians last week 
arrived in Seoul, the American-zone capi- 
tal of Korea. Their appearance was a vic- 
tory for the Americans. After a vear’s 
diplomatic slugging the United States had 
forced Russia to agree to consult right-wing 
Korean politicians as well as leftists in 
talks on the country’s interim government. 
On that basis, the Joint Soviet-American 
Commission was at last able to resume 
its meetings in Duk Soo Palace on May 21. 

But the hard-won American victory was 
hollow. Although the Russians agreed to 
consult the right-wing Koreans, the most 
powerful rightist leader, Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, refused to consult the Russians. 
While the talks began, Rhee sulked in his 
hillside home, 3 miles away. A passionate 
if unrealistic patriot, he adamantly de- 
manded immediate independence for Korea 
rather than an interim government under 
the proposed five-year trusteeship. His 
boycott, backed by some 40 rightist 
parties, would give Korean leftists a pre- 
ponderant voice in the commission discus- 
sions. That was exactly what the Ameri- 
cans had worked twelve months to pre- 
vent. They muttered darkly about Rhee’s 
“sabotage.” 

Ingrown Patriot: Rhee’s opposition 
to trusteeship stemmed from an ingrown 
patriotism which he had nursed through 
seven tortured years of Japanese imprison- 
ment (ended in 1904) and 33 years -of 
exile. Now the Princeton Ph.D. and friend 
of Woodrow Wilson ‘iad appointed himself 
the savior of a Korea threatened with for- 
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eign domination—or, perhaps, a martyr 
to it. 

With Kim Koo, a patriot who strangled 
the Japanese assassin of the last Korean 
queen, Min, Rhee controls a big anti-Com- 
munist political machine in the American 
zone. His outspoken criticisms of the occu- 
pation have lost him the official support he 
once enjoyed. Tuey have won him, how- 
ever, a large following among the 25,000, 
000 inhabitants of the once-proud “Hermit 
Kingdom.” 

More than a little demagogic, Rhee told 
a native women's group: “It is necessary 
that I have the Korean people as my 
children because I have no children of my 
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Father Rhee of Free Korea 


own.” A subsequent speaker, carried away 
with enthusiasm, suggested that the women 
all consider themselves “consecrated 
brides” of the 72-year-old would-be father 
of Free Korea. 


INDIA: 


Setting Up Partitions 


In King Charles Street, outside the 
India Office, Londoners last week saw 
Lord Mountbatten walk down the stone 
steps past the bronze statue of the first 
governor of Bengal, Lord Clive. Two cen- 
turies ago Robert Clive began to unite the 
vast subcontinent under British rule. To- 
day, Mountbatten, the last Viceroy, is the 
man fated to give it back to the Indians. 

In talks with the British Cabinet 
Mountbatten had worked out the details 
of a new procedure for granting India in- 
dependence. It projeeted partitioning the 
country into Moslem and Hindu sections, 
plus a third to be formed by princely 
states (Newsweek, May 19). The plan 
would be presented to Indian leaders, after 
a final and foredoomed plea for Indian 
unity, at Simla on June 2. 

The man who more than any other had 
forced that unhappy, and still unaccepted, 
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plan upon the British was Mohammed Ali 


Jinnah, the Jean and hungry-looking presi- 
dent of the Moslem League. In an inter- 
view on May 21, the British-trained lawyer 
and Pakistan patriot said his projected 
Moslem state would establish friendly re- 
lations with Hindustan and Britain. Hindu 
and Sikh minorities within Pakistan would 
“be treated justly and fairly.” 

Jinnah threatened to “fight every inch” 
against a Congress party proposal to sub- 
divide Bengal and Punjab provinces, 
which he considered integral parts of 
Pakistan. Coming from the foremost ad- 
vocate of partitioning India itself, his ob- 
jections sounded strange: “The idea of 
partition is not only thoughtless and 
reckless but . a grave error [which] 
will prove dangerous immediately.” 


PALESTINE: 


Joint Life, Mutual Death 


In Haifa and surrounding towns on May 
20, 10,000 Jews joined 30,000 Arabs in a 
24-hour strike for more money and better 
working conditions. Without antagonism, 
union leaders of both warring factions pre- 
sented joint demands on their mutual em- 
plover—the British Army. 

On the same night in the Petach Tikvah 


In the streets of Paris, disabled French war veterans stage a sit-down strike for larger pensions 


area near Tel Aviv, a band of Jews killed 
five suspected Arab “brigands.” In its first 
foray in months, Haganali, the Jewish 
militia, raided and mined an Arab café 
in retaliation for Jewish deaths in recent 
attacks on Zionist settlements. 

Haganah quickly assured the Arab com- 
munity that the raid hed no political sig- 
nificance. “We want peace and friendship 
with our Arab neighbors,” read its com- 
muniqué, “but we must make it clear that 
we will not tolerate the action of Arab 
gangs.” As expected, the Arabs struck back 
once more, attacking a labor camp in 
Southern Palestine on May 21. 

In the contrast between joint strike and 
mutual murder, the latter seemed more 
typical of the spectacle Palestine tvould 
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present to the world if the forthcoming 
UN investigation (the eighteenth in 29 
years) found no solution to the perennial 
conflict. 

To Arms: Arab nationalists, pricked 
by the UN’s refusal to consider Arab de- 
mands for Palestine independence now, 
while the Arabs hold a clear majority, con- 
sidered boycotting the UN probe. More 
ominously, they were talking of unification 
of the two Arab defense organizations in 
Palestine,Futuwah and Najjadah, into a 
single armed striking force of 20,000. 

Cafés and market places of Palestine 
and Syria buzzed with talk of overt ac- 
tion. Arab extremists like Fawzi Kawukji, 
the firebrand who led the 1936 Arab re- 
bellion and who had a wartime pro-Nazi 
record, are reportedly gathering forces for 
hit-and-run raids against Zionist settle- 
ments near the Sea of Galilee. 

Powerful deterrents to the Arab extrem- 
ists, however, are the well-organized and 
better-armed Jewish fighters: Haganah, 
originally established to guard Jewish set- 
tlements against Arab attacks, and. the 
illegal Irgun Zvai Leumi and Stern group. 
The latter organizations have concentrated 
mainly on attacking Britons, but they are 
equally ready to take on the Arabs if neces- 
sary. Arabs confess the three groups are 
the toughest fighters they have ever met. 


FRANCE: 


Crime by Custom 


It was a “crime passionel” with Oriental 
overtones. A sallow, flat-faced little An- 
namite named Nguyen Han admitted kill- 
ing his French mistress in Paris. But he 
pleaded extenuating circumstances: de- 
spite eight years of residence in France, he 
still adhered to ancient Indo-Chinese cus- 
toms which were really responsible for 
his crime. 

First the couple had plighted their troth 
with a native ceremony. They burned 
handfuls of their hair, mixed the mingled 
ashes with their blood, and drank the 
mixture in wine. This, Han said, would 


forever keep them from being separated, 

But when Han’s savings were gone, his 
mistress’s ardor cooled. To prevent a sep- 
aration, he’ suggested another ancient 
ritual, a death pact. The woman, amused 
by his Eastern mumbo-jumbo, scratched 
his stomach with a kitchen knife. Believ- 
ing that he was dying, Han seized thie 
knife and killed her. 

The judge asked why Han had not 
repaired the botched ritual by killing him- 
self when his strength returned. That, Han 
replied, conflicted with another ancient 
custom: In Annam, no man is permitted 
to kill himself without first notifying his 
parents. And where were his parents? 
In Indo-China. 

The court gave him ten years in solitary 
confinement. 


Let Them Eat Corn Pone 


In France, the color of bread has long 
been a reliable barometer of economic 
prospects: the whiter, the brighter. Hence, 
Frenchmen were gloomy last week when 
Premier Paul Ramadier disclosed that 
shipments of American corn—to help tide 
France over the current grain shortage 
—would soon turn their dark loaves not 
white but yellow. The left-wing press 
carried pseudo-scientific charges that corn 
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caused pellagra, further alarming French- 
men who consider it fit only for cattle. 
The corn-bread crisis came to typify the 
popular unrest that broke out in a rash of 
riots and strikes against government eco- 
nomic controls: 
> In Paris, disabled war veterans, many on 
crutches or in wheel chairs, demonstrated 
for larger pensions. Gas and electric work- 
ers planned to back up wage demands with 
a strike on May 28, despite a strike-break- 
ing decree “requisitioning” utilities em- 
ployes for service under military rule. 
> In Lyons, France’s third city, 5,000 irate 
housewives and workers forced the local 
prefect to rescind a decree cancelling bread 
ration tickets. 


P In Dijon, 8,000 business and _profes- 
Newsweek, June 2, 1947 











The gun barrel that couldn't be made 


EOPLE used to think the only way to 
Past heavy gun barrels was to bore 
and machine them laboriously out of heavy 
steel forgings. Most people, that is. 

Long before World War II, research engi- 
neers of The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany had been experimenting with the 
piercing of heavy walled seamless steel 
tubing. When Pearl Harbor came, the 
process was ready for war. 

Here was a way to make gun barrels 


faster and cheaper — and better too. In a 
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single month, from one Timken plant 
came more heavy gun barrels than all the 
factories of a great industrial ally had 
turned out in two years of war. 

With no hole to bore, and less machining 
required, precious production time was 
saved. Due to material and labor savings, 
costs were cut 50%. 

If you make a cylindrical product or part 
with a hole in it—anything from fishing 
rods to piston pins—chances are our engi- 
neers can show you how to save time and 
cut costs with seamless tubing. 


YEARS AHEAD — THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


COPR. 1947 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


As specialists in alloy steels, the Timken 
Company has a background of experience 
and research unique in the industry. That’s 
why you'll find so many tough steel prob- 
lems stamped: “Solved —by Timken Alloy 
Steel”. It's a record no other alloy steel 
producer has equalled. 

We'd like a chance to consult with you 
on your steel problems. Write Steel and 
Tube Division, The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Tapered Roller 
Bearings. Alloy Steels and Seamless ‘Tubing, 


Removable Rock Bits. 





Will a comet smas 


1858 Comets, those wanderers from 

far outer space, have frightened 
and mystified man since the dawn of his- 
tory. Donati’s comet, one of the most spec- 
tacular on record, swept a glowing plume 
across the heavens in the year the name 
Corby’s came to Canada. 


] 887 The great comet of °82 is due to 
o=e*= return in seven to nine hundred 
years. Astronomical measurements, made 
as the name Corby’s was saluted for its 24th 
year in Canada, showed this giant’s forked 
tail to be 200 million miles long. 


the eart 


1 910 Halley’s comet is now known to 

appear regularly every seventy- 
six years. As the name Corby’s reached its 
52nd year in Canada, some people said the 
1910 edition of this comet heralded the end 
of the world. That prediction is repeated 
by alarmists each time a comet is due. 
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19 4 As far as knowledge of comets 
tine goes today, no one of them 
appears to be seriously threatening this 
world, and hopes are high that huge new 
telescopes will soon pry open the final 
secrets of comets. In the meantime, if you’d 
like to pry into the secret of superb drinks, try 
the whiskey with a grand old Canadian 
name. Corby’s is light and sociable. Its 
flavor stars in your favorite drink. 
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A Grand Old Canadian Name 
PRODUCED IN U.S.A. under the direct supervision of our expert hentia blender 


86 Proof—68.4% Grain Neutral Spirits—Jas. Barclay & Co., Limited, Peoria, Illinois 
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sional men and workers stormed the local 
office for economic controls, burning ar- 
chives and shouting: “Down with controls. 
Give us liberty!” 

| »In Nancy, garbage workers went on 
strike in an effort to obtain higher pay 
and longer vacations. 

In the face of this rising tide, Premier 
Ramadier restated his government’s deter- 
mination to hold the line against inflation. 
He appealed to the people to cooperate. To 
organized labor he made a special plea, ask- 
ing that concessions in the form of bo- 
nuses, tax exemptions, and wage guaran- 
tees be accepted and further demands be 
dropped. 

If riots and demonstrations against 
government controls continued, the Pre- 
mier warned, there would follow “the 
gravest consequences for economic stabil- 
ity and republican institutions.” 


IRAN: 


Faded Red 


Newsweek's diplomatic correspondent, 
Edward Weintal, reported this inglorious 
end of a Soviet enterprise which, just a 
year ago, excited and alarmed the entire 
Western World. 


A Soviet version of “Failure of a Mis- 
sion” appeared complete last week when 
Ivan V. Sadchikoff, Russian ambassador 
to Iran, received his orders to return to 
Moscow. Although “routine consultation” 
was the ostensible reason for the recall, 
diplomats stationed in the Iranian capital 
had little doubt that the fiery official had 
lost his post and might vet be called upon 
to pay an even heavier price for the Soviet 
fiasco in Iran. 

Sadchikoff’s appointment to the Teheran 
post in February 1946 was the signal for 
a series of Russian moves which at one 
time threatened to destroy the independ- 
ence of Iran. Sadchikoff, a crack Commu- 
nist organizer who helped establish Tito’s 
Communist regime in Yugoslavia, brought 
about the secession of Azerbaijan, staged 
fierce revolts of Kurdish tribesmen, and 
forced the Iranian Cabinet to grant oil 
concessions to Russia in direct violation of 
Iranian law. 

As Sadchikoff left Iran, his Azerbaijan 
Republic no longer existed. Its territory 
was firmly held by the Iranian Govern- 
ment; its leader, Jaafar Pishevari, was a 
refugee in the Soviet Union. Ghazi Mo- 
hammed, Sadchikoff’s Kurdish protégé, was 
dead—executed by Iranian troops along 
with his brother, his cousin, and twenty 
of his leading chieftains. The oil agreement 
of April 4, 1946, was still unratified by the 
| Majlis (Parliament), although it called 
| for ratification within seven months. 
| To add insult to injury, Iran presented 
| the ambassador with a demand of its own: 
a bill for $10,000,000 for customs duties 
which were not paid on goods imported 
| during the Russian occupation of Iran. 
| All Sadchikoff could do was to offer Pre- 
mier Ahmad Ghavam a bit of advice: 
Don’t become an American satellite; it 
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Mr. Bevin’s ‘Cards on the Table’ 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


WO opposing schools within the Brit- 
Tish Labor party have been engaging 
in a skirmish of pamphlets. The source 
of contention is the Labor government’s 
foreign policy. The first pamphlet to 
appear, called “Keep Left,” was the 
work of Richard Crossman and Michael 
Foot, two leading party critics of Ernest 
Bevin in the House of Com- 
mons, and some others of 
their group of rebels. 

“Keep Left” is unpleasant 
reading for Americans. This 
is inevitable, however, since 
the crux of the criticism of 
Bevin is that he has allowed 
Britain to become the tool of 
dollar diplomacy at the ex- 
pense of friendship with the 
Soviet Union. In it, the “reb- 
el” Laborites make many sug- 
gestions for correcting this alleged evil. 

The answer to “Keep Left” has now 
appeared. It was issued last week from 
Labor party headquarters in London 
and is called “Cards on the Table,” 
which is one of Bevin’s favorite expres- 
sions. This pamphlet offers no panaceas 
for the present or future, but it is a 
remarkably lucid and informative ex- 
planation of the thinking which has 
guided Bevin and the Labor government 
during these past two crucial years. It 
is so informative that the essentials of 
this thinking should be known to as 
many Americans as possible: 

1—“It is a major tragedy of Socialist 
history that the advent to power of a 
pro-Soviet Government in Britain coin- 
cided with the opening of a sustained 
and violent offensive against Britain by 
her Russian ally.” 

The reason Russia undertook this of- 
fensive, the pamphlet says, was that her 
leaders hold the doctrinaire belief that 
conflict with the United States is in- 
evitable, and set out to cripple and re- 
strict Britain’s world position as our 
principal ally. 

Soviet policy proved “worse than a 
total failure,” first because the Labor 
government was neither scared by the 
propaganda nor supine before the diplo- 
matic, offensive over Trieste, Iran, the 
Dardanelles, Greece, Turkey, and East- 
ern Europe, and second because the 
very violence of the attack shocked and 
aroused American public opinion. 

2—British policy has been based on 
the success of the United Nations, but 
because of the Soviet use of the veto 
“the United Nations can no more deal 
with the problems which menace Big 
Three unity than a man can lift himself 
by his own bootstraps.” 





3—"“The really striking feature of 
world politics today is not that Russia 
is frightened of America, but that Amer- 
ica with undisputed control of half the 
earth and all the oceans is frightened 
of Russia. 

“The aim of an Anglo-American un- 
derstanding is to prevent war by prov- 
- ing to Russia that an aggres- 

- sive ‘anti-British policy is 
doomed to frustration .. . 
The nature of the military 
cooperation between Amer- 
ica and Britain makes it im- 
possible for either to fight if 
the other remains a neutral. 

“Due to British pertinac- 
ity America has come to 
realize the responsibilities of 
her power before it was too 
late to assert those responsi- 
bilities except in war. 

“At this moment Ernest Bevin is 
seeking to obtain an alliance with Stalin 
which will associate Britain as closely 
with Russia as with the United States. 
But a condition of such an alliance is 
that it should not aim at isolating 
America. 

“The world situation is now clarified 
and the cards are clearly on the table. 
Moreover, if, as it appears, the U.S. is 
about to take the weight of Russian ex- 
pansion off British shoulders, Britain 
will be freer to pursue a constructive 
initiative in improving Big Three rela- 
tions.” 


HERE is no great harm in Bevin’s 
thinking he has persuaded us of our 
responsibilities. The great value of put- 
ting these “cards on the table” face up 
is that in them we may read the tragedy 
of the two years between the end of 
the war and the late failure of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. There 
seems to be no doubt that this analysis 
-of the cause of Russian hostility to our- 
selves and to Britain is the correct one. 
An Anglo-Soviet alliance on Bevin’s 
terms js one possibility for breaking the 
dangerous impasse. The chances for 
even this small improvement are not 
good at the moment. For Stalin also laid 
down a condition. It was that Britain 
should agree not to consort “with any 
power hostile to the Soviet Union.” The 
day “Cards on the Table” appeared, 
Izvestia made a violent personal attack 
on Bevin, the most significant part of 
which accused him of obstructing the al- 
liance. Translated out of the language 
of polemics, that means the pact is 
being held up because Stalin cannot 
have it on his own terms. 
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will be much worse than being dominated 
by Russia.” 

The Iranians felt that they could get 
along without the Russian’s counsel. As 
Sadchikoff departed, Teheran completed its 
negotiations with the United States for 
the credit purchase of $20,000,000 worth 
of surplus arms and equipment. 


REICH: 


The Cartonbaggers 


It started harmlessly enough with the 
American infantryman swapping his mod- 
est PX ration for a few bottles of mediocre 
French wine. By the time GI met G-Ivan 
in Berlin in the hectic summer of 1945 it 
was a flourishing black market. 

The GI’s pockets were crammed with 
cigarettes, the Russian’s with invasion 
marks. The Russian marks had cost the 
Soviets little more than the ink and paper 
necessary to print them. But for a time 
United States Army finance offices were 
willing to convert them at the rate of ten 
to the dollar. As the Russians continued to 
pump their marks into Germany, the num- 
ber in circulation sprang from a normal 
7,000,000,000 to an estimated 80,000,000,- 
000. The price of a carton of American 
cigarettes soared to 1,500 marks. As huge 
imports began, the inevitable happened. 
Cigarettes replaced money as the more 
stable and negotiable medium of exchange. 

“Cartonbagging” became a mode of life 
under the occupation. Every American in 
the Reich used cigarettes at least for tips 
and incidental services. Many did better. 
They used them to acquire such knick- 
knacks as Oriental rugs, automobiles, val- 





First Ten: On the left Mrs. Wallis Warfield, just di- 
vorced, and the former Edward VIII, just abdicated, were 
reunited ct Castle Cande ‘near Tours before their mar- 
riage on June 3, 1937. At right, the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor, now 52 and 50, sit in an English garden as their 
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uable stamp collections, jewelry, and—on 
at least one occasion—a 40-foot yacht. 
Hungry German city dwellers sold their 
heirlooms and luxuries for cigarettes— 
the only currency that would buy eggs, 
butter, and vegetables from hoarding farm- 
ers who scorned the valueless mark. In 
addition, many Germans got friends and 
relatives in America to send them cigar- 
ettes direct for barter. 

Technically such transactions, in which 
some 30 per cent of Germany’s civilian 
economy became involved, were illegal. 
But since the Army APO itself facilitated 
the import of duty-free cigarettes, they 
were condoned. ‘ 

Verboten: Last week the Army acted 
at last to cut off the black market’s life- 
blood at the source. As of May 26 all 
private shipments of cigarettes from 
America to APO addresses became illegal. 
GI’s would have to manage on PX rations. 

A supplementary regulation, issued by 
the Military Government. forbade traffick- 
ing in cigarettes by Germans. With ciga- 
rettes banned as currency, law-abiding ci- 
vilians had one alternative—to smoke them. 

But even Gen. Lucius D. Clay, the 
American commander in Germany, had 
little hope that the import ban would suc- 
ceed in curing a long-standing occupation 
disease. Its first effect is likely to be no 
more than a rise in the black-market price 
of cigarettes. As supplies are exhausted 
and other import loopholes blocked up, 
the medium of exchange will shift to some 
other searce item—chocolate, soap, cof- 
fee. or even razor blades. Already Berlin 
black markets are flooded with a Soviet- 
sponsored cigarette—“American style” at 
half the American price. 
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BRITAIN: 


Poor Butterfly 


From youth Colin William Wyatt had 
been a passionate lepidopterist, but mari- 
tal trouble made his enthusiasm for butter- 
flies flutter in the face of the law. While on 
British Government duty in Australia last 
year, the 38-year-old Englishman quar- 
reled with his wife, and théy parted. 
Lonely and distracted, Wyatt gave his old 
passion full flight. He collected butterflies 
in territory as far north as New Guinea— 
but his prettiest catches came from trays 
in Australian museums. 

Netted by police on his return to Eng- 
land, Wyatt was firmly pinned down in a 
London Magistrates’ Court last week, 
where he admitted having “collected” 
1,600 museum specimens. With his passion 
under control once more, he returned the 
stolen butterflies and paid a $400 fine. He 
still had his own collection of 40,000 
beauties. 


ITALY: 


Blessing From the Left 


Alcide De Gasperi, fed up with the 
political bickering and left-wing attacks 
that beset him as Christian Democratic 
Premier of Italy, walked out of office on 
May 13. Last week he walked back in 
again. 

Echoing in his ears, and in the sur- 
prised ears of all Italians, was a novel 
accompaniment to his return to power— 
the vocal, if somewhat sardonic, blessing 
of Italy’s Communists, the very faction 
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tenth wedding anniversary approaches. In the dollar-con- 
scious House of Commons last week Communist member 
Philip Piratin asked the government where the wandering 
Windsors got the dollars they have spent on their travels 
in the United States. The government gave no explanation. 


Newsweek 
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that had driven him to resignation in the 
first place. 

De Gasperi, in breaking up his previous 
Cabinet, had hoped for a decisive show- 
down with the left. He expected the new 
government to have a preponderance of 
rightists to overbalance Communist influ- 
ence. But when he failed to get the right- 
wing parties to join a Communist-Socialist- 
Christian Democratic coalition he declined 
reappointment. 

Two of Italy’s most respected elder 
statesmen, Francesco Nitti, 79, and Vit- 
torio Emanuele Orlando, 87, then took 
turns at the job of concocting Cabinets. 
Both failed to win sufficiently broad sup- 
port among the diverse parties. 

But as Italy dragged through its second 
week without a government, the Commu- 
nists realized they had to escape responsi- 
bility in the public mind for the crisis. So 
Palmiro Togliatti, hard-headed Commu- 
nist leader, cynically joined other poli- 
ticians of all parties in loud demands that 
De Gasperi resume his abandoned post 
and break the deadlock. “Mr. De Gasperi 
started the crisis,” said Togliatti, “now it 
is up to Mr. De Gasperi to solve it.” 


RELIEF: 


The Hoover Way 


Former President Herbert Hoover, who 
since the war has added further to his 
long-standing reputation as an expert on 
foreign relief, this week offered a formula 
for ultimately relieving America of. its 
immense relief responsibilities in occupied 
countries. 

The main points of his proposal: 

>“We should at once summon the peace 
conference with Japan and make a peace 
with her by as many nations as wish to 
adhere.” 
>“We should immediately carry out the 
present project of a temporary central- 
wed German government over the Ameri- 
can and British zones subject to our mili- 
tary direction. We might even contemplate 
a separate peace with this government if 
the next conference of foreign ministers 
does not succeed in more constructive 
policies.” 
“We should at once abolish for good 
the destruction or removal of all industrial 
plants which can. make peacetime goods 
or services . . . Unless this is done, Ger- 
many and Japan will not be self sufficient 
in our time.” 

Hoover’s recommendations were written 
in support of the proposed $750,000,000 
ref grants to Germany, Japan, and 
Korea, and were designed finally to bring 
“these burdens upon our taxpayers to an 
end.” As for the international obstacles 
to the rebuilding of “these two great 
centers of production”: “In view of the 
continued violation of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment to unify German economy by both 
Russia and France, we are surely no longer 
bound by that agreement . . . We should 


wait no longer. Russia will not make war 
about it.” 


June 2, 1947 * 
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To the far corners of the land; 
Colonel Crow’s superb Kentucky whiskey carried 
his fame. Today, it is known and enjoyed 
throughout the world. 
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AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey - Bourbon or Rye « 100 Proof « National Distillers Prod. Corp., New York 
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3rd of a new series of living portraits 
of “Good People to Know”. 


N THE June issue of Country Gentleman a veteran of 
Patton’s Third Army tells what it means to be home 
again, with his wife and child, on their Colorado ranch. 
Jack Widmer’s is an inspiring story ... for in it the 
author seems to speak for the million or more other “vets” 
who are back on the farm, facing the future confidently, sure 
of attaining through hard work the good life on the land. 
It is a story by a Country Gentleman subscriber that will 
reach deep into the hearts of Country Gentleman’s other 
readers: and which you, too, will find rewarding. For Widmer, 
back on his own land after four years away at war, sees and 
feels more vividly than most of us the sweeping changes 
that have taken place throughout agricultural America. 
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_ “Twas impressed.” he writes, “with the new leisure now 
enjoved by the average farmer-rancher. Corn-pickers, ma- 
nure-loaders, sweep-stackers and countless other develop- 
ments have lessened the hours of back-breaking labor that 
were once his lot.” 

With that new leisure, the author sees his neighbors read- 
ing more, taking a more active interest in politics, com- 
munity improvement, enjoying a higher living standard. 

Free from debt, with a new-found peace of mind, today’s 
“a wonderful state of affairs, that he plans 
to keep that way.” And no writer has described it more 
eloquently. more movingly, than Jack Widmer—rancher, 
war vet, and one mighty grateful man. 
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farmer finds his 
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turn to Country Gentleman 











1. “TI AM HOME AGAIN. The fire blazes in 
the fireplace. My lands are paid for and they'll 
provide my family and those dependent upon 
me with the world’s highest standard of living.” 








4 “BEEF IS OUR major crop. Already the 
cows are having their second calves. Careful 
breeding and management, strict sanitation, 


pay off with a 95% calf crop.” 





7, “I KEEP a Remount Stallion, six thorough- 
bred mares, get high-type saddle horses for 
the Eastern market. Breeding some outside 
mares more than pays the stallion’s upkeep.” 





1 i for Better Farming, Better Living 







Say 


2. “ON THE WAY HOME, Caroline, my 
eight-year-old daughter, chattered incessantly 
about goats, chickens, ponies . . . all the ani- 
mals she must have. Now she has them.” 





a 


5. “THE ZERO-FREEZER is full to over- 
flowing, and the battlefields of Europe are far 
distant. It becomes more and more difficult 
to visualize their horror.” 


8. “OUR GUEST HOUSE was built from an 
old bunkhouse formerly used for sugar-beet 
workers. I made the fireplace from native 
stone, using a USDA bulletin for guide.” 





says Jack Widmer, who fought in the Battle of 
the Bulge .. . saw thousands starving abroad 





3. “WITHIN NINETY DAYS we were once 
more producing a good part of our living under 
a well diversified program. My neighbors too, I 
noted, had branched out during the war years.” 








6. “WHAT A LIVING! During the meat 
famine last summer it was Doris’ pleasure to 
send hams, bacon and frozen beef to our rela- 
tives on both coasts.” 
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9. “YES, LIFE IS GOOD. I’ve gained back 
those 30 pounds, sleep again without night- 
mares, Seeing Europe during the war gave me 
a new appreciation of this abundant land.” 











DOMINION: 


Good Hunting 


Canada’s bachelor girls had good news 
Jast week. The Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reported that there were 236,400 
more males than females in the total popu- 
lation of 12,000,000. Moreover, unmarried 
males outnumbered unmarried females by 
400.500. 


Gamble in Gold 


One unfortunate result of the return of 
the Canadian dollar to parity with the 
United States dollar last sumnter (News- 
WEEK, July 15, 1946) was the automatic 
cut in the price of Canadian gold from 
'2$.50 to $35 an ounce. The government 
wave some relief to producers working on 
inarginal ores by cutting taxes in March. 
But mine operators still protested that 
they could not produce at a profit. 

Last week, McIntyre-Porcupine Mines, 
Ltd., one of the largest gold producers in 
Canada, admitted it was withholding al- 
most $6,000,000 of gold from the market 
(gold can be sold only to the government) . 
Other producers were suspected of storing 
their gold in banks. Obviously, they ex- 
nected an early increase in the price of 
gold, or hope to force one. 
Significance-— 

Unless the hoarding is much more wide- 
spread than was indicated last week, it is 
a risky gamble. The government needs 
cold to balance its growing shortage of 
United States dollars. However, if only 
a few producers hoard their gold, the 
government may be able to outlast them. 


Srate Father: In Victoria, B.C., Walter De Havilland, 
75, English-born father of screen actresses Olivia De Hav- 
iland (left) and Joan Fontaine, last week complained 
bitterly about the long-standing feud between his daugh- 
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If the hoarding movement grows, the 
government has four alternatives: (1) to 
subsidize the mines by raising the price of 
gold, which would inflate the Canadian 
dollar; (2) to let the gold mines sell on the 
open market at an estimated $50 an ounce, 
which would benefit only a portion of the 
producers because other countries, being 
short of United States dollars, could not 
absorb the whole of Canadian production; 
(3) to devaluate the Canadian dollar to 
its wartime rate of exchange, which would 
give the mines a 10 per cent increase; and 
(4) to compel mines to sell the gold they 
produce. 

The last course is the most likely, if the 
government is forced to act. It still hopes, 
however, that its hand will not be forced. 


NOVA SCOTIA: 


Anticlimax in Coal 


One of the most costly, bitter, and futile 
strikes in Canadian history last week 
dragged to an inconclusive anticlimax. 

For 97 days, 13,000 miners in 50 pits in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick cut off 
a third to a half of Canada’s coal produc- 
tion. The first widespread coal strike in 
the Maritimes since 1925 cost the United 
Mine Workers Union an estimated $700,- 
000 in strike relief; the coal operators, 
about 1,000,000 tons of coal. 

Strike issues were complex. The miners 
demanded a raise of $1.40 (scaled down 
from an earlier request for $2.50) above 
their daily rate of $5.84, a welfare fund, 
and a pension plan. The Dominion Steel 
& Coal Corp. (Doseo), which is the em- 
ployer of 80 per cent of Maritime miners, 
offered a raise of 10 cents an hour for each 
10 per cent increase in production regained 


from the 41 per cent drop in production 
since 1939. 

A government mediator recommended 
that most of the union demands be met, 
provided that increased production pay $1 
of the $1.40 increase, and increased gov- 
ernment subsidies pay the balance. The 
union rejected this offer. 

Behind this surface dispute lay old and 
bitter dissension: 
>The miners complained that Nova 
Scotia was the only place in North Ameri- 
‘a where horses were still used under- 
ground; that the men wasted hours each 
day walking and riding miles to work 
(some mines extend 3 miles under the 
Atlantic Ocean); and that 4,000 of the 
13,000 miners were injured each year and 
five were killed for every 10,000,000 tons 
of coal dug. 
> Mine owners, who operated during the 
war with an annual government subsidy 
of $8,500,000, said modernization was not 
economical without government aid, and 
that the miners could not expect more 
pay for less work. 

On May 23, the miners voted five to 
one to accept a compromise formula: an 
immediate $l-a-day increase and an addi- 
tional 40-cent daily increase starting Dec. 
1, 1947, if production reaches a specified 
level by that date. A contributory pension 
scheme was also accepted in principle. 

In Ottawa, the government was expect- 
ed to renew its wartime subsidies, which 
expired March 31, but not to increase 
them. Instead, increased coal prices would 
probably meet higher production costs. 

Many Canadians wondered why such an 
obvious compromise proposal had not been 
accepted earlier. The Ottawa Journal 
summed up the widespread disapproval: 
“All this for what?” 





ters and their “neglect” of him. Divorced from their 
mother when he lived in Japan, De Havilland, now mar- 
ried to a Japanese woman, declared: “What they need is 
a good, old-fashioned spanking.” He also said he'd like a job. 


Newsweek, June 2, 1947 




















OWN YOUR OWN COMPLETE-INTER - COMMUNICATION 


SELECT-O-PHONE 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND PAGING SYSTEM: 





OPTIONAL “NAME TOUCH” 
EXECUTIVE STATION 


Provides added convenience for the busy 
executive. Locked against any one listen- 
ing in... except for executive right-of- 
way—an extra optional feature. 





CALLING ALL STATIONS 


Any one connected to the system may 
originate a conference call. Any station 
may call any other station. Patented fea- 
ture permits unlimited simultaneous con- 
versations. Only Kellogg Select-O-Phone 
offers this “‘non-stop” feature. 





Key personnel can be “at your desk” 
in just a few seconds—individually or 
in groups—through the automatic serv- 
ice of the Kellogg Select-O-Phone sys- 
tem. No need to waste their time, or 
yours, running around the office or 
plant—no need to tie up the switch- 
board with inside calls. 

Any business requiring inter-com- 
munication between five to thirty-six 
desks will find the Kellogg Select-O- 
Phone system the most flexible, effi- 
cient, and economical . . . simplest to 
install, maintain, and expand .. . com- 
plete in every respect. It’s the 50th 
Anniversary product of Kellogg expe- 
rience in the development and manu- 
facture of telephone equipment. 

With Select-O-Phone, a spin of the 
dial immediately puts you in touch 
with anyone on the system. You may 
havea strictly private conversation (no 


_ SELECT-O-PHONE owision 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 
310 West 6th Street ¢ Kansas City, Missouri 


SYSTEM 





listening-in) or a round table confer- 
ence. It’s quick, convenient and prac- 
tical... takes the load off the regular 
private exchange switchboard... keeps 
rented telephones free for outside calls 
... cuts delays... lowers toll charges. 

Installation is extremely simple— 
only three wires required between each 
station and the Select-O-Phone switch- 
board. Line wires can be run by a 
handy man or local electrical contrac- 
tor without previous telephone expe- 
rience. ‘‘Plug-in” type equipment is 
easily removed and replaced, all com- 
ponents interchangeable. 


Contact Nearest Distributor or Mail Coupon 
-———34 
Select-O-Phone Division 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 

310 West 6th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


Send me full information on how the 
Select-O-Phone dial teleph' system can 
solve my inside communica#on problems. 
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REFUGEES: 


New World Farmers 


Before Hitler’s conquests began, Alfred 
Rosenzweig, a Jewish textile-mill owner in 
Austria, looked on farming merely as a> 
pleasant hobby. By 1940, his property and 
business prospects gone, Rosenzweig found 
himself a farmer in dead earnest—one of 
the pioneer agriculturists at Sosua, the 
refugee settlement on the northern coast 
of the Dominican Republic. 

Rosenzweig’s wife, Hannah, a slender, 
fair-haired girl whom he met at Sosua that 
year, had never dreained she’d live on a 
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with a gift of approximately 26,000 choice 
acres from President Rafael Trujillo of 
the Dominican Republic. The project is 
managed by the Dominican Republic Set- 
tlement Association, Inc., generally known 
as DORSA, and financed by the Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee in New 
York, which has already invested some 
$2,500,000 in the colony. One of the stock- 
holders in DORSA is President Trujillo, 
persuaded to accept shares in token pay- 
ment for his land as a matter of principle. 

The settlement is situated 16 miles east 
of Puerto Plata on high fertile land rising 
from the white shores of a bay boasting 
one of the -finest sandy beaches in the 
West Indies. Overlooking the beach is the 





Sosua homesteaders: Hitler made farmers out of the Rosenzweigs 


farm. A medical student at the university 
in her native Prague. she was one year 
from a degree when the Nazis struck. Her 
parents were taken to Poland, presumably 
to their deaths. while she fled to London, 
finally seeking refuge in the New World. 

The Record: The Rosenzweigs, coun- 
tryvmen without a country, and— their 
5-year-old son Fritz, a native-born citizen 
of the sheltering Dominican Republic, are 
one of 69 homestead farming families at 
Sosua. Although it is difficult to pin down 
precise statistics on the ever-changing sit- 
uation at the settlement, the population 
currently numbers about 580, some 150 of 
whom don’t farm but handle Sosua’s busi- 
ness and professional chores. 

Last week Sosua awaited the arrival of 
fifteen new European refugee families 
from Shanghai, and scores more are ex- 
pected from there this year. To date 
nearly 600 refugees have come to Sosua 
and 50 babies have been born there but 
some 250 have left—either settling else- 
where it the Dominican Repubhe or ob- 
taining visas for other Latin American 
countries and the United States, goal 
of the majority. 

Sosug was founded in January 1940 
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cooperatively owned. well-lardered Gar- 
den City Hotel, hopefully awaiting United 
States tourists. In the village is the social 
center, a café operated by a Viennese drug 
clerk, where there’s dancing to a phono- 
graph every Saturday night. There is also 
the cooperative general store, a movie 
theater, a new barber shop with a per- 
manent-wave machine, a tailor’s, an up- 
holstery shop, a carpenter shop currently 
turning out a mahogany bar for a Ciudad 
Trujillo hotel, and a clothier manufactur- 
ing shirts to sell for $2 to $3.50. 

The hospital has sixteen beds and a 
staff of two doctors, a dentist, and four 
nurses. The school, conducted in Spanish 
with English and German classes, has 
more than 70 pupils. 

Capitalists All: Sosua is primarily an 
agricultural project. and much credit for 
its development as such goes to Douglas 
Blackwood, a rugged, blue-eyed native 
of the Virgin Islands from seafaring Maine 
stock. Although he studied agriculture in 
the States, Blackwood has spent most of 
his 45 years in the tropics, and was super- 
intendent of ‘the government experimental 
farm station in V. I. 

As Sosua’s agricultural manager since 


1941, Blackwood in his first major decision 
ruled that both for production and mar- 
keting reasons the colony should specialize 
in dairying and meat. His second move 
was to abandon the collective farming 
plan on which the colony had originally 
been organized. 

“Group farming at Sosua proved Com- 
munism won’t work in a free society,” 
says Blackwood. “You’ve got to have a 
rigid dictatorship to enforce collectivism.” 

Now each homesteader has and each 
new one will get about 75 acres of his 
own. In addition, he gets a house (worth 
$3,000), a cow barn, shed, pig sty, ten 
cows plus one for a wife and two for each 
child, a horse, a mule, and pigs for a 
total investment of more than $8.000. 
DORSA expects him to pay back $3.500 
of this at the rate of $10 a month. 

Dairy Dollars: Today Sosua has 2.500 
cows and 1,000 pigs. The dairy cooperative 
daily produces 400 pounds of butter (sell- 
ing at 65 cents) and exports 4,000 pounds 
of cheese a week to Puerto Rico. The sau- 
sage factory produces 100 hams and 600 
pounds of bacon monthly. Another string to 
Sosua’s bow: a cooperative producing 150 
pounds of citronella and lemon oil daily, 
largely for export to the United States. 

Homesteaders usually take in $1,000 in 
cash the first year; their principal expense 
is 50 to 60 cents a day to native Dominican 
hired hands. One refugee came to Sosua 
with $25 in his pocket and now has cattle 
worth $10,000; another has $25,000 in 
assets on the hoof. 

In an effort to make the colony self- 
supporting, the present administrator, 
David Stern, a Palestine colonizer and ag- 
riculturist, has cracked down on what he 
calls the “American livers”—Sosuans (cur- 
rently about 50) merely awaiting visas to 
the United States. He insists everyone 
must work, and in 1946 cut the number of 
those receiving the $40 monthly relief 
from 184 to 19. 

While the Sosuans will admit they in- 
habit a natural paradise and that they 
are lucky to have escaped the concentra- 
tion camps, there is much unhappiness in 
the colony. Most of the settlers are city 
dwellers, who miss the crowds and excite- 
ment and find the simple life uncongenial. 
Some of the younger ones with technical 
training see no opportunities ahead. For 
others the paradise is bleak; there are the» 
times as many men as women. Finally, 
Sosua lacks the ideological, nationalistic 
appeal that Palestine holds. 

DORSA is anxious to move out those 
unsuited for colonization, and now that 
the war emergency is over it can select 
colonists more carefully. The original set- 
tlers were simply people who could be 
saved quickly. Sosua needs 75 more home- 
steaders and can handle at least 150 more. 
This year 24+ new 75-acre homesteads will 
be opened up. There are enough successful, 
contented homesteaders and craftsmen to 
convince Blackwood and DORSA that the 
project can work; the problem is to find 
the people among Eyrope’s displaced pop- 
ulation who will make it work. 


Newsweek, June 2, 1947 





























ELTA Manufacturing Division, Rockwell Man- 
D ufacturing Company, Milwaukee — makers of 
the famous Delta Power Tools — benefit by the cost- 
cutting advantages of the Trailer method in their 
delivery* set-up. 


With Fruehauf Trailers on the job, loads go up 
tremendously. It’s a fundamental fact that a truck 
can pull far more than it is designed to carry. Thus, 
Trailers coupled to your trucks double, even triple, 
their hauling capacities and by so doing reduce oper- 
ating costs. One trip can then move as much goods 
as two or three. 



















Fruehauf Aerovan pulled by Diamond T Tractor. 





FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ° 





But this is only part of the saving Trailers afford. 


Transportation costs are further reduced by the use 
of Trailers in “Shuttle” operation. This means that 
one truck can handle several Trailers. One Trailer is 
left standing for loading, another at the unloading 
point, while the truck is in transit with a third. Thus, 
power units can work steadily. This operation is a 
big time-saver for equipment and driver. 


By employing this efficient method, Delta keeps 
tools rolling to customers and supplies pouring in to 
feed production lines on a time-table schedule. 


if you are not familiar with the fact that Trailers can help 
put your business in a better competitive position, now is a . 
good time to call in a Fruehauf representative or a profes- 
sional hauler to go over your transportation costs with you. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


DETROIT 32 


10 Factories — 66 Factory Service Branches 





*Harold Klein Cartage Company owns and operates the Fruehaufs 
serving Delta. Klein reports that he maintains an_ efficient 
“Shuttle” system with 17 Trailers to only 6 Tractors. With this 
fleet he keeps goods moving for several Milwaukee plants. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS “'™* 














Born: A girl, Jessica, to Berry GRABLE, 
movie actress, and Harry James, band 
leader; by Caesarean section, in Holly- 
wood, May 20. They have another daugh- 
ter, Victoria, 3. 


Toughie: Lavy Asror, first woman to be- 
come a member of Parliament in Britain, 
arrived in New York on the Queen Eliza- 
beth, May 23, in top form. She plunged 
into a spirited debate on Palestine with 
Dr. James G. McDonald, a member of last 
year’s Anglo-American committee of in- 
quiry on Palestine. Later, their conversa- 
tion disintegrated. Lady Astor: “Every- 
body says you’re a pig, but I don’t.” Me- 
Donald: “I don’t call you names. You're 
a lady.” Lady Astor: “I’m not a lady, I’m 
a toughie.””, McDonald: “You and Church- 
ill.” Lady Astor: “Dont say that. We 
never went together. You're a crazy man.” 


Rebuke: GeorGe Bernarp SxHaw, Irish 
playwright, replied in his usual fashion to 
an invitation to send a message to the 
fortheoming World Youth Congress in 
Prague. “I am not a youth,” he wrote from 
his home in England. “I am 90. I have 
nothing to say that I have not already 
written. Read my books—they are still in 
print—and leave me to die in peace.” 


Sued: Dorotuy PARKER, 53, poet and wit, 
for divorce by ALAN CAMPBELL, 43, writer, 
in Las Vegas, Nev. Campbell charged 
cruelty, and claimed that a wartime sep- 
aration had made them strangers. They 
were married in 1933. During the war, 
Miss Parker was quoted as saying she was 
living alone “and loathing it.” She has 
filed a cross complaint. 

Mickey Rooney, 24. movie actor, in 
Los Angeles, for separate maintenance, by 
his second wife, Berry JANE Rase, 20, who 
was Miss Birmingham of 1944. Mrs. 
Rooney ‘claims she settled for $15,000 a 
year after Rooney convinced her that he 
made only $36,000. Now she believes he 
earns closer to $250,000. Married two 
years, the Rooneys have two sons. 
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TRANSITION 


Upheaval: Parricia HEMMERLE, 2, was 
bewildered at being up for adoption in 
Chicago Circuit Court because her di- 
vorced parents wanted to give her up. 
But she smiled when her father, William 
Hemmerle, handed her over to Mr. and 
Mrs. Dudley Stone of Aurora, Il., her new 
parents. Patricia’s grandmother, Mrs. 
Kathryn Sorenson, and her mother, Mrs. 
Kathryn Smith, who has remarried, were 
also in court. 


Divorced: ANNA Dopvce Ditiman, 70, 
wealthy widow of Horace E. Dodge, the 
motor magnate, and Hug Dittman, 68, 
former actor and playboy; after twenty 
years, in Detroit, May 22. Mrs. Dodge 
stated in her suit that she had not lived 
with her husband for seven years, through 
no fault of her own. 

DanietLeE Darrieux, French movie ac- 
tress, and Porririo Rusirosa, Dominican 
diplomat; in Paris, May 21. Last February 
the actress said that her husband had 
acted “like a gentleman” in agreeing to a 
divorce so that she could marry Pierre 
Louis, actor. 


Disclosure: Ten years after AMELIA 
EARHART disappeared while on a flight 
over the Pacific, her mother, Mrs. Amy 
Otis Earhart, 79, of Medford, Mass., an- 
nounced that she had been on a secret 
mission for the United States Government. 
Mrs. Earhart did not know the nature of 
the mission. She said she had documents 
which have convinced her that her daugh- 
ter was captured by the Japanese. 


Habit: Ernest G. Boortu, 48, ex-convict 
and author, was sentenced in Los Angeles 
to from ten years to life in San Quentin 
Prison for armed robbery. Booth has al- 
ready spent nearly half his life behind 
bars for larceny, forgery, and armed rob- 
bery. While serving a life term in Folsom 
Prison, he learned Latin, French, and 
German, and wrote two books. Paroled in 
1937, he became a successful Hollywood 
script writer (“Ladies of the Big House.”) 


Acme Photos 
Pat’s mother (left, hiding face) and grandmother wait, while her father hands her over to the Stones (right) 


Undesirable: Serce M. Rusinstein, in- 
ternational financier, was denied a recom- 
mendation that he remain in the United 
States after serving 30 months in prison 
for draft evasion. Defending Rubinstein’s 
petition to a New York Federal Court, the 
financier’s counsel claimed that deportation 
to Portugal would mean virtual exile for 
his wife and two children, who are Amer- 
ican citizens. An FBI report submitted 
at the hearing revealed that Rubinstein 
had listed his mother as Portuguese and 
unmarried on an application for Portu- 
guese citizenship. Actually, he was her 
legitimate son. 


Sentenced: KENNETH Romney, former 
House Sergeant-at-Arms, was sentenced by 
a Washington court to from one to three 
years in prison for concealing a $143,863 
shortage in House funds over a twenty- 
year period. Romney used part of the 
money to speculate in Florida real estate. 


Died: Lioyp Ossourne, 79, novelist and 
stepson of Robert Louis Stevenson; in Los 
Angeles, May 22. Stevenson was inspired 
to write “Treasure Island” by a childish 
map which Osbourne had drawn. They col- 
laborated on three books. 

Tue Eart or Harewoon, 64, brother- 
in-law of King George VI; at Harewood 
House, near Leeds, England, May 2+. The 
wealthy earl married Princess Mary, the 
king’s sister, in 1922, when she was 2! 
and he was 39. His son, Viscount Lascelles. 
becomes the new earl. 

Witiiamson S. Howe. Jr., 56, newly 
appointed ambassador to Uruguay: ‘in 
Bryan, Texas, May 22. A veteran diplomat 
and Texas businessman, Howell died a 
half hour before he was to leave for his 
new post in Montevideo. 

Rep. Frep Braprey, 49, Republican 
from Michigan; in New London, Conn.. 
May 24. Bradley died while on an inspec- 
tion tour of the United States Coast 
Guard Academy. He recently complained 
that a congressman’s life was a hard one 
because he had to attend so many parties. 
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Probably not. . . kisses are like moon- 
beams. But the canning industry has 
packed practically everything else ... 
from rainbow trout to rare French 
truffles. These tempting delicacies, as 
well as the more plentiful fruits and 
vegetables, wait conveniently on gro- 
cery shelves to serve your table the 
year round. 

To preserve the taste, color and 
freshness of food, all utensils, convey- 
ors, and processing equipment must 
be spotlessly clean. To assure this, 
canners from coast to coast depend 


on Wyandotte Cleaning Compounds. 
These are specialized to meet every 
canning need—under all conditions. 

These Wyandotte Cleaning Com- 
pounds are typical of the Wyandotte 
Products doing quick, safe and effi- 
cient work in a wide variety of clean- 
ing fields —in office buildings and 
dairies, in hospitals and metal-finish- 
ing plants. No matter what your clean- 
ing problem may be, Wyandotte has 
the product for the job—and a trained 
representative nearby to study your 
requirements. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 

is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning compounds for 
business and industry. Wyandotte 

is also one of the world’s major pro- 
ducers of soda ash, caustic soda, bicar- 
bonate of soda, chlorine, dry ice and 
calcium carbonate. Wyandotte produces 
glycols and related compounds, 

certain aromatic sulfonic acid deriva- 
tives and other organic intermediates. 


yandotte 
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SPECIALIZED CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan ¢ Offices in Principal Cities 











Resinat for Ulcers 


In the last six years, synthetic resins, 
the artificially prepared plastic compounds, 
have been widely used as acid and alkali 
removers. By a simple process of ion ex- 
change,* these resins act to remove the 
taste of rind from canned fruit juices, 
salt from sea water, and’ part of the cal- 
cium from milk to make it more digest- 
ible. They help in the recovery of quinine 
from low-grade cinchona and in the puri- 
fication of sugar (Newsweek, April 1, 
1946) . 

Last week, for the first time, medicine 
got a valuable assist from the synthetic- 
resin group. With doses of Resinat, a yel- 
low, tasteless powder taken either in plas- 
tic pill form or. mixed with water, doctors 
can now remove hydrochloric acid from 
the stomachs of ulcer sufferers, and at the 
same time inhibit the action of pepsin. 
Gastric ulcers are caused by too much hy- 
drochlorie acid and pepsin. 

Resinat, which was developed by Drs. 
Gustav J. Martin and John Wilkinson of 
the National Drug Co. Research Labora- 
tories, Philadelphia, controls the excess 
acid and brings rapid relief from pain. 
It does not cause constipation, a reaction 
which usually follows the use of the older 
aluminum-hydroxide antacid treatment. 

Explained simply by Dr. Martin, the 
chemical process works this way: The resin 
molecules attach themselves to hydrochlo- 
ric-acid molecules and carry them from the 
stomach, where they cause ulcers, to the 
intestines, where they are relatively harm- 
less (see chart). There, in an alkaline en- 
vironment, the resin drops the hydrochlo- 
ric-acid molecules, which in turn are dis- 
tributed throughout the body. By checking 
the pepsin action, a second ulcer irritant is 
avoided. 


The Germ War 


Progress in fundamental medicine, rang- 
ing from a better understanding of the 
horrors of germ warfare, as yet unused in 
any conflict, to the conquering of influenza, 
which in the first world war killed more 
people than bullets, was described last 
week by nearly 4.000 scientists at the an- 
nual meeting of the Federation of Ameri- 
can Societies for Experimental Biology in 
Chicago. 

Squaring off for a dramatic start, the 
tall, intense Dr. Maurice Visscher, head of 
the University of Minnesota physiclogy 
department, pointed to a 40,000-word re- 
port on bacterial warfare, written in 1942 
by Dr. Theodor Rosebury and Dr. Elvin 
A. Kabat, both of Columbia University. in 
the May issue of the Journal of Immu- 
nology, just released (NEWSWEEK, May 
26). 

This kind of fighting, Visscher reminded 
his audience, is “one of the most important 
hazards to humanity which could result 








*Positively charged atoms are exchanged for 
negatively charged atoms. 
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from misuse of science.” Airplanes spread- 
ing the germs of plague, anthrax, yellow 
fever, undulant fever, tularemia or rabbit 
fever, which causes pneumonia, and pneu- 
monic plague in mists, smoke, and dust, 
could wipe out large populations. The sur- 
vey ruled out 37 diseases as war possibili- 
ties because of available vaccinations 
(smallpox, typhoid, cholera) or the diffi- 
culties of spreading (leprosy and venereal 
disease) . 

On the constructive side, three Duke 
University doctors, Joseph W. and Dorothy 
Beard and I. W. McLean Jr., reported that 
successful and even permanent resistance 
to influenza depends not so much on vac- 
cine as on continual exposure and eventual 
immunization to the active virus in natural 
conditions such as_ buses, schools, and 
theaters. 

The Duke scientists based their state- 
ments on studies of the immunization of 
swine against infection with swine influ- 
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enza virus, which is similar to that which 
attacks human beings. In one experiment, 
it was found on receiving a powerful dose 
of the virus, 88 per cent of a group of ani- 
mals which had never had flu and were not 
vaccinated contracted influenza. In other 
swine which never had had the disease, but 
which had been vaccinated, the rate av- 
eraged about 66 per cent. But in a third 
test. made on hogs which had recovered 
from the disease and had never been vac- 
cinated, the flu rate was only 16 per cent. 
Other important new medical discoveries 
reported at the Chicago meeting were: 
P The old reliable, digitalis, accepted for 


years as the classic treatment for heart 
failure, does not relieve all symptoms in 
advanced cases. But when mercury com- 
pounds are added to the digitalis routine, 
90 per cent of the patients so treated re- 
gain. normal heart rhythm, according to 
Drs. Walter Modell, Morris Pearlmutter, 
and Donald A. Clarke of New York. 

> Amidone, which carries the pontifical 
chemical name of 4-4-diphenyl-6-dimethy|- 


_ amino-heptanone-3, and was synthesized in 


Germany by I. G. Farbenindustrie chem- 
ists, is superior to morphine because it 
does not cause as much drowsiness, dizzi- 
ness, and nausea. In 300 patients suffering 
from surgery pain, arthritis, fracture dis- 
comfort, neuritis, heart disease, and_ in- 
curable cancer, Dr. Elizabeth B. Troxil of 
the University of Minnesota said, 85 per 
cent had good or excellent relief from in- 
jections of amidone. 

> Priscol, another European drug which re- 
cently attracted the notice of American 
scientists (Newsweek, March 31), has 
proved itself as an excellent blood-vessel 
dilator, three Duke University doctors re- 
ported. Priscol relaxes the arteries, blocks 
the blood-pressure-raising effects of adrena- 
lin, and lets the heart pump more blood 
through the arteries, thus improving circu- 
lation. 

P Four St. Louis University School of 
Medicine biochemists have produced an 
ounce of pure crystalline fumigacin, an 
antibiotic that forms in the amber fluid 
surrounding the green mold, Aspergillus 
fumagatus. Fumigacin, which is relatively 
nontoxic, has long been mentioned as a 
possible treatment for tuberculosis, but the 
supply has been so limited that its value 
has never been proved. ' 

> Dr. Raphael Isaacs of Chicago has in- 
creased the life expectancy of six acute 
leukemia patients by administering doses, 
three times a day, of a chemical called ty- 
rosinase. Emphasizing that this is no cure 
for the almost always fatal blood disease. 
Isaacs said that* he had transformed the 
acute variety of leukemia, which usually 
kills in about six weeks, to the chronic 
form, in which patients may live for one 
to two years or more. Tyrosinase, Dr. 
Isaacs said, causes the immature white cells 
formed in the bone marrow to ripen into 
more mature white blood cells. 

> Two drugs that may save accident vic- 
tims who would otherwise die of shock 
from severe hemorrhage before blood 
transfusion could be started were described 
by Drs. Harold C. Wiggers and Raymond 
C. Ingraham of the University of Illinois. 
In laboratory experiments, these doctors 
found that pentobarbital, the well-known 
sedative, and a newer chemical, Dibena- 
mine, given to animals 45 minutes after a 
severe shock state very markedly increased 
their survival chance. 

> A new clue to pneumonia emerged from 
the report of Drs. George H. Hitchings and 
Elvira A. Falco of the Wellcome Research 
Laboratories. Tuckahoe, N. Y., that mice 
fed a crude diet are much more susceptible 
to the disease than those given highly re- 
fined food. Apparently robust foods, such 
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™. W. AYER & SON 


Ons GRAND, cash money—and all 
you've got to do is (a) square that 
circle, (b) double the cube, (c) tri- 
sect an angle of the triangle. 


You're allowed to use a straight- 
edge and a compass—but nothing 
else, please note! 


We're pretty sure the bet’s safe. 
Because mathematicians have tried 
since antiquity to solve those three 
problems with only the tools men- 
tioned. And they regretfully say it 
simply can’t be done. 

Today’s business and industry 
might feel the same way about such 
mathematical problems as (1) sales 
costs, (2) payrolls, (3) taxes— 


were it not for a certain tool which 
makes light work of the most diffi- 
cult figuring. 

That tool is the Comptometer. 
It’s fast. It’s economical. It’s so 
flexible that keen-eyed accounting 
executives are daily seeing new 
ways in which it can speed produc- 
tion and spare overhead. 

The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by its 
Comptometer Division, 1731 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Ill. 


Comptometer 
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DRIPIPE Sty0s Dp 


No method has ever been devised to 
take care of sweating pipes so easily and 
effectively! Dri-PIPE is a thick insula- 
tion that attaches to pipes by its own 
: adhesive—no tools needed. Waterproof 
outer surface requires no painting. Time 
and labor costs are cut to minimum, 
pipe sweating is stopped positively. Write 
for information on DrI-PirgE and many 
Mystik products serving industry. 


MYSTIK Tape for home use—at stores everywhere 


MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


2648 N. Kildare; Chicago 39 Se. 
Offices in Principal Cities : Se 
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Mental types:* Inferiority complex... 


as peanuts, navy beans, oats, and wheat 
contain a substance which steps up the 
activity of the pneumonia bacteria. This 
may explain why strong, healthy people 
often get pneumonia, the Tuckahoe doc- 
tors said. But since their tests were on 
mice and pneumonia germs only, they are 
not ready to advise human beings to 
change their diets. 


For Sick Minds 


When Junior at 3 surprises his mother 
in the shower, the alleged psychic shock 
may set up a long chain of Freudian com- 
plications ending in serious adult malad- 
justment. 

But prolonged and expensive search 
on the part of a psychiatrist to find this 
or other obscure reasons for his patient’s 
abnormal reactions before actual psycho- 
therapy is attempted is time wasted, Dr. 
John C. Whitehorn of Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital told members of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association at the annual meet- 
ing in New York last week. 

Friend or Ferret: Some _psychia- 
trists, Dr. Whitehorn complained, “fran- 
tically attack the patient again and again, 
picking him to shreds in the ingenious 
effort to ferret out the true.cause of his 
trouble, and meanwhile neglect possibili- 
ties of aiding [him] through the use of in- 
formation already available.” 

While admitting that psychological ex- 
periences are of critical importance in 
bringing on neurotic or even psychotic 
conditions, the Johns Hopkins doctor nev- 
ertheless cautioned his colleagues that 
doctor and patient must at once arrive 


_ at some understanding of the patient’s 


neurotic behavior in terms of immediate 
emotional need rather than of cause and 
effect. Trying to track down a specific 
reason for his failure to keep a job, a wife, 
or money in the bank, may result in loss 
of precious time, of the patient’s effort 





to help himself, and of sympathy between 
patient and psychiatrist. 

On this businesslike note, doubtless en- 
gendered by the presence of a large body 
of modern-minded young psychiatrists 
who served in the military forces in the 
second world war, some 3,000 members of 
the century-old Psychiatric Association 
got down to business during its 103rd ses- 
sion. 

Among the discussions that followed were 
these significant new developments for the 
treatment and cure of psychiatric ills: 
> By administering large doses of glut- 
amic acid (one of the amino group) in tab- 
lets, powder, or capsules, three neurologists 
at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York, have stepped up the mental 
functioning of 30 children and adolescents, 
either mentally retarded or victims of 
convulsions. Glutamic acid, explained Drs. 
Frederick T. Zimmerman, Bessie Burge- 
meister, and Tracy J. Putnam, seems to 
have a beneficial effect upon changes in 
the electrical potentials of the brain cells. 
>To make sure that service authorities 
differentiate fairly between certain miii- 
tary offenses and certain psychiatric con- 
ditions in troops, the United States Army 
has modified its discharge types, said Col. 
John M. Caldwell Jr., chief of the Neu- 
ropsychiatry Consultants Division of the 
Army Medical Corps. The types now are: 
(1) honorable, (2) general (ineptness, 
lack of adaptability), (3) undesirable 
(habits and traits of character), (4) bad 
conduct, and (5) dishonorable. A psy- 
chiatric analysis of 35,000 military prison- 
ers in 1945-46 showed that 55 per cent 
had some mental disease, Caldwell re- 
ported. 
> A new group of American “Moms” came 
in for a lacing from Dr. Irving L. Berger 
of Cleveland. They are the business girls, 
accustomed to a fixed office routine and 
brisk, efficient functioning, who after mar- 
riage are surprised to find that their chil- 
dren do not operate like typewriters. Of 
22 cases studied by Dr. Berger, fifteen 

















*Drawings from “Absolutely Normal.” By Ann 
Roy. 94 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 
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... Career woman 


were “perfectionistic, prestige-oriented in- 
dividuals” who demanded conformity and 
superiority of performance in their chil- 
dren, and seven were “anxious, over-so- 
licitous, insecure.” 

> Masochism—abnormal desire to be a 
martyr and to suffer physical punishment 
—was given a new meaning by Dr. Bern- 
hard Berliner of San Francisco. Disagree- 
ing with the Freudian concept that the 
masochist who apparently gets exquisite 
enjoyment out of his own pain actually 
conceals a secret and perverted desire to in- 
flict pain, the West Coast psychiatrist said 
instead that a deep-seated love-hunger 
makes the masochist seek martyrdom. Ev- 
ery masochist, Berliner claimed, has had 
an unhappy childhood. He does not seek 
pain for itself, but because this pain is con- 
nected in his subconscious with some dear- 
ly loved person who in the past has brought 
him pain.. 


Mercy or Murder? 


“The man was about 50 and his case 
needed very constant care. How the poor 
man prayed to die! How he implored me to 
end it all and help him out of it! At 5 
o'clock on a Sunday June morning, my 


night bell rang. I guessed what was wrong. - 


I rushed around to the house ... He was 
all but dead and ... I poured some chloro- 
form onto a corner of a towel and let 
him go.” 

In this simple and unclinical manner, 84- 
year-old Dr. Edwin Alfred Barton, for 40 
years a British general practitioner, de- 
scribed his first mercy death last week. A 
hill to legalize euthanasia is up for the 
House of Lords, where a similar bill was 
killed in 1936. 

In London, legal experts said that Dr. 
Barton’s frank statement was not grounds 
for prosecution unless (1) death could be 
proved; (2) it could be shown that his ac- 
tion hastened death, and (3) the physician 
acted knowingly. “Thank God you have 
got to prove these things,” Barton said. 
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CONCRETE © 


does so many jobs better. more 


beautifully, and at 


HEN Hugh Ferriss pictured 

W ui entrance in architec- 
tural concrete, he may have 
been thinking of an apartment, 
hospital, school, office or indus- 
trial building. Concrete is such 
a versatile material, that beau- 
ty can be designed into any con- 
crete building, large or small. 
Concrete can’t burn. It can’t 
decay. Because of its low first 
cost and minimum mainte- 
nance, concrete gives /ow annual 


cost construction. 


lower annual cost 


Concrete is the ideal material 
for durable modern highway, 
street and airport pavement. It 
builds the world’s greatest 
dams, sewers, drainage and 
water systems. It serves agri- 
culture in countless useful, 
economical ways. 

Whatever you plan to build, 
your architects or engineers are 
offered the cooperation of our 
technical staff to assure you 
concrete’s maximum efficiency 


and minimum annual cost. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Aéa-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Going, going, gone: The eclipse of May 20, 1947 


Success of an Eclipse 


On the upper Xingti River, deep in the 
Brazilian jungle, terrified Indian savages 
rushed to a white men’s camp, demanding: 
“Is the sun going to die?” Then they 
tossed food into the stream as a sacrifice, 
smeared their faces with ashes, and shot 
arrows toward the monster that was eating 
up the sun on May 20. These measures 
were effective. The shadow passed, and 
again there was light. 

Elsewhere along the eclipse path across 
Brazil scientists from the United States, 
South America, and Europe muttered their 
own prayers, not to “ 
they knew to the split second when the 
moon would first obscure and then release 
its light, but to wish away the clouds that 
threatened to spoil the- view. These in- 
‘antations worked, too. 

Clouds drifted away in the nick of time, 
and batteries of telescopic cameras success- 
fully “shot” the luminous corona that be- 
comes visible only when the sun’s disk is 
fully screened. The many months of elab- 
orate preparation, which might have been 
made useless by bad weather, were justified 
by complete observations. It would take 
many more months to interpret the data 
and fit it into various growing branches of 
astronomical and terrestial science. 


Karthquake Willis 


California real-estate promoters, as sen- 
sitive about earthquakes as their Florida 
counterparts are about hurricanes, have 
never made a hero of Prof. Bailey Willis, 
less formally known to the public as 
“Earthquake” Willis. But one popular 
legerid about him is just too appropriate 
to be true. 

The story goes that in 1925, when Dr. 
Willis was a youngster of 68 and only 
recently retired from his professorship 
of geology at Stanford, he declared in a 
lecture in Santa Barbara that the city was 
in imminent danger of being shaken to 
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save” the sun, for | 


the ground. Indignant citizens, it is said, 
were about to run the prophet of doom 
out of town on a rail only to be confound- 
ed when an earthquake suddenly de- 
stroyed half the city. 

The only thing literally true about the 
story, said Professor Willis last week, 
reminiscing on the eve of his 90th birth- 
day May 31, was that he was there when 
the earthquake happened. But he didn’t 
invoke it, nor had he been in danger of 
physical assault. 

Finding Faults: For many years, how- 
ever, Dr. Willis has made himself some- 
what obnoxious to Californians by calmly 
insisting that there are several faults in 
the earth’s surface along the shores of the 
Pacific, and that earthquakes, major and 
minor, are bound to continue. With proper 
building precautions, he points out, result- 
ing damage can be kept to slight propor- 
tions. 

Willis himself showed the way to such 
precautions by building, in his Stanford 
laboratories, an “earthquake table” de- 
signed to simulate natural shocks with 


controlled accuracy. On the table he 
mounted models of cottages and_ sky- 
scrapers. By their reaction to shock it be- 
came possible to determine how to de- 
sign earthquake resistance into buildings 
at only small additional cost. From those 
studies came most of the earthquake re- 
quirements in California’s building codes. 

One hundred years ago Nathaniel Park- 
er Willis co-founded Town and Country 
magazine, and ten years later his son 
Bailey was born. His childhood home, in 
the years before the Civil War, was a 
station on the underground railway. Bai- 
ley Willis started his career as a_pio- 
neering mining engineer, prospecting in the 
wild northwest for coal to stoke the loco- 
motives of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
then abuilding. He joined the infant Unit- 
ed States Geological Survey, working him- 
self out of the job of chief geologist when 
his official survey map of North America 
was published in 1911. 

Sway and Survive: Willis came to 
Stanford’s faculty in 1915, and there he * 
made his earthquake studies, meanwhile 
undertaking geological explorations in 
most of the world. The university’s rules 
compelled him to go on emeritus status 
when he reached 65 a quarter century ago, 
but Willis still lives and works on_ the 
vampus. His home is a model of quake- 
proofing, with special pendulum and roller 
arrangements to permit his valuable col- 
lections of antique chinaware and geologi- 
cal souvenirs to sway and survive unbroken 
should the foundations quiver. 

His vigorous bearing at 90, contrasting 
with his classical beard, makes Willis the 
talk of the campus. Until recently he rode 
a bicycle all over the place and_ took 
strenuous workouts in the gym. Nowadays 
he does his setting-up exercises at home, 
but still walks a lot. When Newsweex’s 
San Francisco correspondent offered a 
ride from Willis’s laboratory the geologist 
retorted: “I don’t know about you, but 
I can walk it.” He goes to his office regu- 
larly, lectures to students and outside 





“Earthquake” Willis has a quake-proof china closet 
Newsweek, June 2, 1947 




































BRUSHES BY 
MODGLIN COMPANY, INC., 
LOS ANGELES 





Development of polystyrene is one of Dow’s greatest 
plastics achievements. 


Production capacity of Styron (Dow Polystyrene) has 
expanded 10 times over prewar capacity. 


Engineering assistance on Styron applications is a 
regular service of Dow and skilled molders. 





Picture your product in Styron—you'll see it in excellent 
company. Great names are entrusted to Styron today, for top- 
flight manufacturers have seen this plastic perform. Their keen 
vision is rewarded by products, from brushes to radios, with fresh, 
new sales appeal and solid serviceability—at significantly lower 
production costs. For with all its dazzling beauty, its strength and 
character, Styron is priced remarkably low. Here’s a hint you 


can follow up to your profit: phone the nearest Dow office today. 


PLASTICS DIVISION e THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York e Boston e Philadelphia ¢ Washington e Cleveland e Detroit ¢ Chicago 
St. Louis e Houston e San Francisco e Los Angeles e Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 






CABINET MOLDED FOR 
ZENITH RADIO CORP. BY 
CHICAGO MOLDED 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


O prefer plastics Ww $0 “wala things % 


it’s just wonderful, what they're doing with plastics today,” says Mrs. 
Madeline Baker, New York City. “Take these beautiful Modglin brushes— 
there’s the nicest feel to their’ brilliant Styron backs. And for swank— 
look at this Zenith radio! The whole cabinet is made of lovely Styron. 
I want more nice things like these!” 
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CONTINENTAL BAKING CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 







































"We're Operating 64 Ford Trucks, 
ranging up to 12 Years Old!” 


— » “Three of our Ford Trucks are 1934 models, 
I one 1936 and one 1937,” wrote Mr. Smith 
_ recently. “The last two are tractor models. One has gone 
294,142 miles and the other, 485,189 miles, hauling loads 
of from 8 to 10 tons. These 9- to 12-year-old units are still 
giving us excellent service at low cost. We're highly pleased 


yp? 


and satisfied with our Ford Trucks! 


Hundreds of other fleet operators, like Continental 
Baking Company, have found Longer-Lasting Ford Trucks 
the best of all means of maintaining low-cost delivery. 
And we feel very sure that today’s new Ford Trucks will 
set still better endurance and economy records . . . because 





they're still better trucks. 








ONLY FORD TRUCKS BRING YOU ALL THESE LONG-LIFE FEATURES! 


Your pick of power—the great V-8, the brilliant Ford SIX « new 
Flightlight 4-ring, oil-saving pistons « axle shafts free of weight-load 
—%-floating in half-ton models, full floating in all others * doubled 
frame siderails in heavy duty models « rolling-action, low-friction 
steering. « big, self-centering brakes with non-warping, score-resist- 
ant cast drum surfaces ... more than fifty such endurance features! 








No wonder that, year after year for over twenty years, Ford 
Trucks have far outnumbered any other make... just as they do 
today! The demand for new Ford Trucks is greater today than 
ever before! Have you ordered yours? More than 100 different 
chassis-body combinations in the Ford Line ...and a world of 
special equipment is available. See your Ford Dealer! 
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MORE FORD TRUCKS 





IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAIE 
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groups, paints landscapes in his spare 
time, and is thinking of writing another 
autobiographical volume. 

From a lifetime of earthquake study 
Willis concludes that: (1) there is no 
such thing as “earthquake weather”; (2) 
earthquake “cycles” cannot be accurately 
plotted; (3) earthquakes cannot be pre- 
dicted; and (4) earthquakes are not dan- 
serous if you get out of the way of walls 
and other falling objects. 


Plastered Peenemiinde 


What happened to Peenemiinde? That 
German research center on a Baltic island 
near Stettin, at which the V-1 and V-2 
weapons were first developed, was a prime 
target for British and American bombing 
raids until Russian troops captured it in 
April 1945. Since then there have been 
rumors that the Russians were using the 
station for their own rocket research. 
Last week a New York Times correspond- 
ent visited Peenemiinde and found it a 
complete ruin from Allied bombing fol- 
lowed by Russian demolition. The only 
thing still in working order was a single- 
track railway on which the Russians were 
carting away scrap. 


Magnetism Explained 


The leading British scientific journal, 
Nature, last week published two items con- 
nected with the name of Prof. P. M. S. 
Blackett, one of Britain’s leading authori- 
ties on radar, cosmic rays, and experimen- 
tal physics. One was the announcement 
that he had received the United States 
Medal for Merit for wartime services to 
the United Nations. The other was an 
unusually prominent nine-page display 
given to an article by him proposing a new 
theory to explain the puzzling but useful 
fact that the earth has a magnetic field 
that makes compass needles point north. 

Blackett’s theory is almost told by the 
article’s title: “The Magnetic Field of Mas- 
sive Rotating Bodies.” Instead of looking 
for an explanation in electric currents in- 
side or outside the earth, Blackett assumes 
a new law of nature: that a heavy spinning 
body like the earth is naturally magnetized 
because of its spin. The same thing would 
be true of the sun, which also spins and 
also has its north and south magnetic poles. 

Magnetie Star: The idea that the 
spin causes the magnetism is old. At least 
50 years of research have gone into the 
problem, and many scientists have been 
intrigued by the magnetic analogy between 
sun and earth. But as long as data existed 
on only these two bodies, the similarities 
could be dismissed as mere coincidence. 
No one had measured the magnetic field 
of a star. 

Last year, however, H. W. Babcock, an 
astronomer at the Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory in California, completed an ingenious 
Series of measurements on the light from 
the faint fifth-magnitude star 78 Virginis, 
in northern latitudes at this season just 
visible to the unaided eye between the 
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bright stars Spica and Arcturus. Observa- 
tions by telescope and spectroscope indi- 
cated that the star spins with its axis 
pointed on a line toward the earth, and that 
its light is strongly affected by magnetism. 
Blackett seized upon this observation 
because the relation between spin and 
magnetism fitted almost exactly into a 
formula previously calculated for the 
earth and sun. He communicated his en- 
thusiasm to the august Royal Society, of 
which he has been a Fellow since 1933. 
Usually the society has two speakers at 
each of its ultraformal meetings. On May 
15 Blackett had the platform all to him- 
self. Members had been told in advance 
that it would be a major event. 
Practical Man: Blackett undertook 
an unusual role in this speech. A practi- 
cal scientist rather than a theoretician, he 
submitted an equation, applicable to the 
earth, the sun, and 78 Virginis, which curi- 
ously combined the mass of each body, 
its size, its rate of spin, and its magnetism 
with two fundamental numbers: Newton’s 
constant of universal gravitation and the 
speed of light. “Perhaps this relation,” he 
said, “will provide the long-sought con- 
nection between electromagnetic and grav- 
itational phenomena.” Such a relation has 
been sought by, among others, Einstein 
and Schrédinger (Newsweek, March 10). 
Blackett was originally trained for the 
Royal Navy and served in it as a regular 
officer during the first world war. After 





SCIENCE 


that war he dropped his naval career and 
took up physics at Cambridge under. the 
late Lord Rutherford. He developed a 
remarkable talent for inventing scientific 
devices and was the first to photograph 
the transmutation of an atom. During the 
second world war he built up Britain’s 
initial radar defense system and then be- 
came chief scientific adviser to the Ad- 
miralty. 

Having already distinguished himself 
in experimental and military science, Pat- 
rick Maynard Stuart Blackett, at 49, last 
week had the fundamental theorists won- 
dering whether he had put his finger on 
a major clue to the inner secrets of the 
universe. 


Radar Cop 


The Connecticut State Police last week 
brought a new scientific gimmick into the 
old game of tag between motorist and 
speed cop. Alongside the highways they 
installed the Electromatic Speed Meter, 
which automatically records the speed of 
passing cars. It operates after the fashion 
of certain types of radar, sending out radio 
waves from an inconspicuous box. When 
reflected from a car, the wave lengths are 
changed in proportion to the speed of the 
vehicle, and that shift is translated into 
miles per hour. The police expect to use 
the meters first for survey of traffic speeds 
and later for evidence against violators. 


Before Columbus: Some 1,300 years ago Mayan artists carved these 
temple designs in Southern Mexico. Overgrown by jungle, they were for- 
gotten until chicle hunters penetrated the area. Giles Healey, an archeolo- 
gist and photographer, followed the chicle trails and befriended the Indians 
who guard the shrines on an expedition sponsored by the United Fruit 
Co. and the Carnegie Institution of Washington. This picture, released 
last week, shows Healey and an Indian before one of the ruins. 
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MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 


Sound your “Z” when 


you drive in for the 
genuine. Sold coast- 


to-coast by better 


dealers at this sign. 





Member Penn Grade Crude Oil Ase‘n., Permit No, 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin.of safety 








To the Queen’s Taste 


The British Broadcasting Corp. had a 
special present for the 80th birthday of 
Queen Mary on May 26: a half-hour of 
radio time (8:30-9 p.m., Greenwich) dur- 
ing which she could hear whatever she 
liked. Queen Mary chose music played by 
the massed bands of the Brigade of 
Guards. Her selections included the na- 
tional anthem, Strauss waltzes, polkas, 
marches. and medlevs from three Gilbert 
and Sullivan operettas. 


It Pays to Smile 


Who was the first sponsored radio per- 
former? The records are foggy. But last 
week a 275-pounder, “Smilin? Ed” McCon- 
nell, put in his claim. He celebrated 25 
years on the air, all of them sponsored. 

McConnell was an ex-Chautauquan 
when he first squeezed his bulk behind a 
microphone at station WSB in Atlanta, 
Ga. That was May 9, 1922. For two weeks 
Smilin’ Ed sat at the piano from 10:45 
pm. until exhaustion—for free. Occa- 
sionally he talked about a couple of 
friends’ fruit-growing business. By May 22 
the friends decided there was something to 
the mentions and began paying Smilin’ 
Ed off in quail, fresh fruits, and other 
gifts. Shortly thereafter, the gifts gave 
way to a flat $50 a week. 

Ten years later, Smilin’ Ed and his songs 
and patter were an established Southern 
institution and he moved to the networks 
to sell paint. When the paint was sold out, 
he took over the Tasty Bread account in 
Chicago. Five years ago, Smilin’ Ed 
switched to Buster Brown Shoes. Every 
Saturday over NBC (12:30-1 p.m., EDT) 
McConnell, now 55, sings, talks, and jokes 
so entertainingly that some 2,000,000 chil- 
dren listen. He also stops by at Mutual to 
sing old-time ballads and hymns for Omega 


Flour (11-11:15 a.m., EDT). 


Fit to Print 


The New York Times forgot an anni- 
versary last week. It was the 25th birthday 
of its Sunday radio column—as David 
Sarnoff, board chairman of- the Radio 
Corp. of America, reminded the paper in 
its letters column on May 21. Coineiden- 
tally, however, The Times chose last week 
to start a daily radio column. Run by Jack 
Gould, the paper’s radio editor since 1944, 
the column concentrates on short radio 
news items—present and future. Gould felt 
the review angle was covered well enough 
by John Crosby of the rival New York 
Herald Tribune (Newsweek, May 19) 
and The Times’s own Sunday columns. 


Dough on the Platter 


Now that disk jockeying is big business 
(Newsweek, Dec. 16, 1946) almost every 
day brings another big name into platter- 
spinning. And it’s paying off. 
> WMCA, New York, last week signed 


RADIO 











McConnell: Sponsored 25 years 


Tommy Dorsey for a daily show to start 
Sept. 8. The contract is for five vears at a 
reported 850.000 to $75,000 yearly. 

P ABC announced that Paul Whiteman 
would begin his hour-long coast-to-coast 
network show on June 30 for an estimated 
$359,000. 

> Ted Husing’s first year as a platter spin- 
ner, which ends Oct. 28, will net him $130,- 


000 from WHN in New York. 





Current Listening 


Hawk Larraser. CBS, Saturday, 
7-7:30 p.m., EDT. Sustaining. This 
program is a Western’ movie 
squeezed down to radio size. There 
is the same honest, fast-drawing 
hero, the ever-loving heroine, the 
gamblers, the gold miners and _ the 
false-front bars. Barton Yarborough, 
as hero Larrabee, has as authentic a 
Western twang as any Roy Rogers. 
The only novelty: Usually orches- 
trated, the musical -bridges are in- 
stead sung by the Texas quartet. 

Tue Bing Crossy Suow. ABC, 
Wednesday, 10-10:30 pm. EDT. 
Sponsored by the Philco Corp. The 
Groaner was the first postwar radio 
host—on May 21—to the most 
charming of Frenchmen, Maurice 
Chevalier. It would have been a 
well-nigh perfect half-hour had the 
singers stuck to singing. But Che- 
valier foundered in the clutches of 
a labored script and the presence 
of Crosby’s famous microphone ease. 
When he sang, however, with or 
without Crosby, the air was as fresh 
as a Paris spring. The high spot of 
the. program—to the delight of the 
listeners and the interests of spon- 
sors currently mulling a_ regular 
Chevalier show—was the Philco com- 
mercial, a parody of Valentine, sung 
by Crosby and Chevalier. 
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The Jeep Saves Ti me... aan Time Means Money 
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Photographed at Ohio Oil Company's exploration well 
at West Branch, Mich., field. Planned to go 11,000 feet. 
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The Universal “Jeep” with 4-wheel drive is the answer— 
when key men and urgently needed parts must get 


through to remote drilling sites or hard-to-reach workings. Fewer dril li ng dollar S$ are | ost 
ee cna when a ‘JEEP’ is on the job 


Delays cost real money in the oil fields. When 
equipment breaks down, expensive drill crews stand 
idle until repairs are made. That’s where the Uni- 
versal “Jeep” comes in. It’s a tireless tool pusher that 
oil men can depend upon to get through. It goes 
through mud, over rough ground and up tough 
grades that would stall an ordinary truck or car. 

Four-wheel drive makes the “Jeep” top choice for 
exploration crews, too. They use it to get out on 
leases and to make surveys and inspections of off-the- 
road properties. 


Early delivery from your Willys-Overland dealer. 


, ae at : ge ’ é THE a a 
The “Jeep” helps out on pipe line jobs too. It travels on of UNI VE RS A | 
off the road to follow the right-of-way, with parts for on- 
the-spot repairs. The power take-off can be used to operate 


mobile welder-generator. 











Struck Out 


Historically union labor has made few 
attempts to censor the press through 
strikes or threats of strikes. In this coun- 
try editors, printers, and pressmen were 
shocked when, in 1926, workmen of The 
London Daily Mail walked out jn refusal 
to set up and print an editorial. That 
walkout added fuel to a tense labor situa- 
tion which burst into a general strike that 
crippled Britain’s economy. 

Last week American newspapermen and 
printers had occasion to be shocked again 
—this time over a censorship walkout by 
union pressmen (AFL) in St. Louis. 

Engaged in wage negotiations, the St. 
Louis pressmen’s local was rebuked by the 
union’s international president, George L. 
Berry, for restrictions which would halve 
the size of St. Louis newspapers. The Post- 
Dispatch and The Star-Times set up re- 
ports of Berry’s criticism. The local de- 
manded suppression of the stories. Both 
papers refused. 

Thereupon the pressmen struck. After 
five hours the strike was ended on direct 
orders from Berry. It had kept The Star- 
Times from publishing all but one of its 
afternoon editions and The Post-Dispatch 
from publishing any afternoon edition at 
all. But it had failed to suppress the story. 


Employes’ Journal 
Easygoing Milwaukeeans think as much 


of The Milwaukee Journal as they do of 
their city’s reputation for fine lagers. They 


‘as a newsletter in 1945, 


THE PRESS 








like the solid, objective way The Journal 
covers the news; they share the paper’s 
own pride in one of the best editorial pages 
in the land, and, like The Journal, they 
shudder at the idea of the daily’s ever 
passing into outside hands. 

Ten years ago, The Journal took the 
first steps against just such a contingency. 
It set up a trust agreement under which 
employes bought 25 per cent of the paper’s 


_ stock from the controlling bloc left by 


The Journal’s founder, Lucius W. Nieman. 
Since then, 617 employes have become 
owners of 40 per cent of The Journal’s 
stock, a holding now worth $3,641.760 
($75.87 a share) and have earned from it 
a total of $3,662,118, including the 25 
per cent cash bonus they were given 
originally to buy the shares at $35 each. 

For the Majority: Last week, The 
Journal went the rest of the way. It set 
in motion a plan that, for an additional 
outlay of $1,000,000, will soon give Jour- 
nal employes majority control of the paper 
and its radio stations, WTMJ and a fre- 
quency-modulation sister. The plan frankly 
follows the you-can’t-take-it-with-you_set- 
up of the employe-owned Kansas City 
Star: If a Journal employe dies or leaves 
the paper, his stock has to be sold back 
to the employes’ trust. 

Announcing the plan at an employes’ 
party a fortnight ago, Harry J. Grant, 
chairman of the Journal Co.’s board, as- 
sured once-socialistic Milwaukee: “[This] 
is in no sense a departure from the cap- 
italistic system under a democratic gov- 
ernment.” Newspaper owners, he went on, 
are beginning to realize the value of 
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Atoms for Everybody: The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, started 


becomes a magazine this week. Mrs. Alice 


Smith (above) is full-time assistant to scientist editors-without-pay. With 
her are Dr. Harrison Brown (left) and Dr. Clyde A. Hutchison Jr. 


employe ownership as a means of perpetu- 
ating a newspaper’s tradition. “No other 
plan,” he said, “has so much promise.” 

The Journal tradition started on Noy. 
16, 1882, when Nieman put out its first 
issue from a ten-foot-square office and a 
hand press of a German-language daily 
in Milwaukee. Nieman then was only 
24, but he already had been managing 
editor of the now Hearst-owned Mil- 
waukee Sentinel and: editor of The St. 
Paul Dispatch. Nieman believed in an 
impersonal paper, unslanted news, public 
service, and crusading without shrieking. 
In 1918, The Journal’s courageous expos- 
ure of German propaganda among Mil- 
waukee’s iarge German-American popula- 
tion won the paper the second Pulitzer 
Prize given for public service. 

When Nieman died in 1935, he left a 
paper built up from a four-pager of less 
than 5,000 copies to a highly respected 
metropolitan daily (current circulation: 
299,998, tops in Wisconsin). His Journal 
shares accounted for about 40 per cent of 
his estate of $10,000,000, with part of 
which his widow, on her death several 
months after his, set up the Nieman Fel- 
lowships at Harvard. 

Grant, now 65, took over The Journal 
on Nieman’s death, even assuming his 
editorial post. A native of Chillicothe, 
Mo., he had joined The Journal as adver- 
tising manager in 1916 and rose later to 
vice president and publisher. 

In His Steps: In 1948, he turned over 
the editor’s job to J. Donald Ferguson, 
silver-haired veteran of The Journal’s edi- 
torial page. Ferguson, also a native of 
Missouri, started newspapering as co- 
owner of a hand-set weekly in Boonville, 
Mo., and worked successively for The 
Kansas City Star and The Sioux City, 
(Iowa) Tribune before he joined The 
Journal as an editorial writer in 1923. 

Ferguson’s editorial credo is: “We'd 
rather try to persuade quietly than ha- 
rangue.” Once each day, or often: twice, 
he meets with his staff of six editorial 
writers whose opinions range from leftish 
to deep right. A Journal editorial view 
usually is a result of their agreement, but 
if there is a stalemate Ferguson makes up 
the paper’s mind and writes the editorial. 

To Ferguson, a paper is a “public trus- 
tee” of the people’s right to a free pres. 
So fearful is The Journal of the slightest 
tinge of bias in its news that it forbids 
its 127 editorial employes to belong to any 
civic organization, indulge in polities be- 
yond casting a quiet vote, or handle pub- 
licity either as a free service or for pay. 
Ferguson likes to illustrate The Journal's 
news code with this yarn: 

One of his golfing companions became 
involved in the news and warned The 
Journal man covering the story: “Youd 
better be careful what you write. I'm a 
friend of Ferguson.” The reporter checked 
with Fergie, who ordered the story to 20 
on page one with a half column cut of his 
friend. “Well,” says Ferguson, “I never 
played golf with the fellow again. But 
that’s the way newspapers are run.” 
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The modern coal mine would literally “take your breath 
away —and trade it for pure, fresh outside air circulated 
by a giant fan, such as is shown above. ' 

“Tron lungs” like this draw out the foul air and bring a con- 
tinuous flow of fresh air into all parts of the mine. The newest 


* fans have a rim speed of a mile a minute—and the weight of 


the air circulated through a mine is estimated at more than 

twelve times the weight of the coal mined each day. 
Thanks in large measure to the safety program sponsored 

by the country’s progressive coal operators— America’s Bitu- 








minous Coal mines are now being operated with greater 





safety than ever before. In fact, compared with 40 years ago, 





coal mining is now more than twice as safe from the stand- 
point of man-hours worked—and more than four times safer 
from the standpoint of tons mined. 


And, as a result of modern mine mechanization, America’s 


mines are the most productive—and pay their miners the 
best wages—of any on earth. 








LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000— 
of the nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses...at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other in- 
dustries. For example, newly built modern 
homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 











TRAINING: 


Where Company and Union Meet 


8 


In 1926, a young Communist had in- 
dustrial Passaic, N. J.. flat on its back, his 
fingers closing on its throat. Without 
benefit of a union—with nothing but a frail 
figure, flailing arms, and fiery eloquence— 
Albert Weisbord — led 14,000 
Hungarian, Czech, German, Polish, and 
Italian woolen-mill workers on a violent, 
headeracking strike. It lasted ten and a 
half months. 

This week management and labor met 
again on the same bloody scene in a 
strangely peaceful celebration. In the rec- 
reation hall of Botany Mills, 381  super- 
visors, foremen, and union shop stewards 
stepped forward to receive their diplomas, 
then sat down together to a buffet supper. 
They had successfully completed the first 
joint management-labor course conducted 
by Botany Mills and the Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO. 

With the ink not vet dry on impressive 
graduation certificates, Botany and the 
TWU could point to significant results. 
Today, more grievances are being settled 
where they start: on the floor of the plant. 
Compared with a vear ago, only a fifth as 
many disputes are coming to the indus- 
trial-relations department for settlement. 

School for Cooperation: The course. 
cooperatively designed and taught by the 
company and the union, is compulsory for 
all supervisory personnel and union repre- 
sentatives. In fifteen one-hour sessions on 
company time, the instructors stress these 
fundamentals: 
> The union recognizes that the first re- 
sponsibility of the worker is to the com- 
pany, that the foreman has full authority 
and responsibility for his department. 


> a 
Passaic’s 
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Wide World 
Phillipson’s classes said Botany .. . 


> The company recognizes the place of 
the union steward as the rightful repre- 
sentative of the employe to the foreman 
and to higher management on the matter 
of grievances. 
> If the foreman and the steward under- 
stand each other’s duties, rights, and ob- 
ligations under the terms of the company- 
union contract, most grievances can be 
settled by them without reference to the 
company’s industrial-relations department. 
Six full hours are devoted to the details 
of the contract. The rest of the time is 
spent on principles of good human rela- 
tions, proper handling of disputes, com- 
pany personnel policies, and laws govern- 
ing company-employe relationships. 


Schaal-Pix 


... had cut employe grievances by four-fifths 


The course is the brain child of Col. 
Charles F. H. Johnson, the man who 
swept up the pieces and mended the 
broken heads after the 1926 strike. A 
Botany vice president, Johnson was re- 
called from a European vacation to deal 
with the 1926 emergency. In 1929, he 
became president, inheriting a mountain- 
ous debt, an obsolete plant, and equally 
obsolete labor policies. 

The colonel had fifteen years of labor 
peace in which to wrestle with his prob- 
lems. The disastrous strike had killed all 
interest in the union movement in Passaic. 
Johnson worked doggedly to modernize 
the mills, diversify the company’s proi- 
ucts, and straighten out its financial af- 
fairs. He plodded, through voluntary bank- 
ruptey and reorganization with Botany in 
1936. By the ’40s, he was going strong. 
The mills had new equipment; Botany had 
regained its place in the woolen industry: 
its new nationally advertised products 
(Botany robes, ties, and mufflers, knitting 
yarns, and lanolin cosmetics) had brought 
new stability of employment to its work- 
ers and profits to its stockholders. 

Suddenly the labor problem cracked 
wide open. In June 1944, in an election 
ordered by the National Labor Relations 
Board, the Textile Workers Union, CIO, 
squeezed out a narrow, dubious victory. 
Botany’s lawyers, certain the election 
could be successfully contested, counseled 
fight. Johnson hesitated, questioning the 
wisdom of bucking the trend of the times 
Work stoppages broke out in the mill. 

As Johnson wavered, one of his directors 
got a phone call from a silk manufacturer, 
Paolino Gerli. Johnson, said Gerli, should 


*have a talk with George Baldanzi, vice 


president of the TWU, whom Gerli, from 
fifteen vears of experience, recommended 
as a square shooter. Johnson did. He found 
to his surprise that he and Baldanzi agreed 
on many fundamentals. The most  im- 
portant: no relationship could work with- 
out complete mutual trust. The colonel 
told Baldanzi that if the TWU_> would 
show its responsibility by ending the stop- 
pages, he would ask Botany’s board of 
directors to recognize the union. Baldanzi 
complied. On Aug. 21, 1944, Botany and 
TWU signed their first contract., 

Enter the Experts: To Johnson, as to 
many other industrialists, the labor trou- 
ble, even though settled, had been a severe 
shock. The mill which he had fought so 
many years to put on its feet had been 
threatened from a new source. The thouglit 
of future, recurrent bickering was a sick- 
ening nightmare. If he had to live with a 
union, the colonel decided he would do his 
best to make it a constructive relation- 
ship. 

His first step was to seek out Maj. Gen. 
Irving J. Phillipson, director of Army 
Emergency Relief, for whom Johnson had 
handled fund-raising campaigns during the 
war. Would the general like to handle 
Botany’s industrial relations? Phillipson, 
who in his time had trained men to face 
death for as little as $15 a month, felt 
the problem of getting people to work 
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When you think of air conditioning, 
think of saving, not spending. Think of 
summer comfort as a priceless business 
asset, (if not a downright competitive 
necessity), but remember too, that air 
conditioning writes off perspiration 
losses ... the sabotage of “tryons” and 
sweaty hands.* 

And to enjoy the manifold benefits 
of air conditioning, the small business 
man no longer faces a heavy invest- 
ment. A single Yorkaire Conditioner, 
easily installed and easily removed if 
you change locations, provides the av- 
erage small store, shop or office with 
the same advantages as the huge cen- 
tral station systems in the large depart- 
ment stores. 


Look up your nearest York Distrib- 
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utor. He can tell you more about this 
economical, compact, attractively fin- 
ished unit that requires but 2 x 3 feet 
of floor space. 


THREE FACTS RECOMMEND 
YOUR CONSIDERATION OF YORK... 


1. The wide range of York equipment as to 
function, type and capacity assures selection 
of the right unit for the right place, no matter 
how large or how small. 


® 7 
2. The aggregate installed capacity of York 
mechanical cooling for commercial use ex- 
ceeds that of any other manufacturer. 


3. York research—already responsible for so 
many important advances—has been acceler- 
ated and intensified . . . an assurance of the 
lasting value of York equipment. 

*One York user (name on request) reports that 
savings on perspiration damage alone paid for 
his Yorkaire Conditioner in two summers. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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peacefully at high wages was not insoluble. 
He accepted the offer. 

Analyzing the problem together as 
months went by, Johnson and Phillipson 
found the source of most. friction was 
not at top levels. With Baldanzi and with 
Charles Serraino, the local union leader, 
the company. had reached a firm basis of 
mutual understanding. But at the foreman 
and shop-steward level, the new, unac- 
customed relationship was causing griev- 
ances and headaches. 

Give us the General: To correct this 
situation, the colonel approached Baldanzi 
with the idea of a mutual training course 
sponsored and conducted jointly by the 
company and the union. Baldanzi accepted 
the proposition quickly, but with one 
reservation: General Phillipson must per- 
sonally supervise the course. Foremen and 
union stewards in classroom discussions 
were a potentially explosive mixture. 
Baldanzi wanted a_ real heavyweight 
sitting on the lid. 

Baldanzi’s advice was sound. The classes 
were not all smooth sailing. On occasion, 
Phillipson was forced to explain to an em- 
bittered, outspoken foreman that the un- 
jon was there to sta¥ or to cool off a union 
steward with a deep-seated grudge against 
foremen of any stripe. 

In Botany, as in many companies, the 
transition from war to peaceful coopera- 
tion in the field of industrial relations has 
been a long time coming. The new era is 
still in its dangerous, uncertain infancy. 
Yet both the company and the union are 
pleased with recent progress, confident 
they are headed in the right direction. 
Through education they hope to eliminate 
the most serious threat to continued labor- 
management peace: the hot-headed cru- 
saders in both camps. 

As the first class graduated last week, 
the company and the union congratulated 
each other with flowery speeches. The ex- 
periment would continue. New classes 
would be formed for new foremen and shop 
stewards as appointed. Those already 
trained would get refresher courses. Albert 
Weisbord, had he been able to attend, 
would have been amazed at the growing 
spirit of tolerance and understanding. 


TIRES: 


Price Cuts and Plenty 


On Wednesday, May 21, rubber prices 
for future delivery hit a new postwar low, 
down 40 per sent to 15.45 cents a pound 
from the government price of 2534 cents 
two months ago. Xs rubber prices sagged, 
so did the spirits of the tiremakers. The 
scarcity of tires had been replaced by 
plenty. The rubber industry was ready for 
its trip through the postwar wringer. 

With tire output running at a record 
rate of 100,000,000 a year, there were not 
enough new cars to take up all the new 
tires: And no driver who hoped for a new 
ear within a few months would replace 
the tires on his old bus. The last weeks 
of spring, traditionally the best for sales, 
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were drawing to a close. Everywhere tire 


men prepared for lean times. 

Plant managers were cutting corners, 
stripping down production departments, 
and eliminating excess supervision picked 
up during the war. A small but steady lay- 
off replaced new hiring in Akron. In the 
new war-built plants, engineers studied 
ways to cut costs through increased mech- 
anization. 

Salesmen and retailers prepared selling 
campaitns. Trade-in allowances of 10 or 
15 per cent returned everywhere. Dealers 
revived their car-spotting techniques, leav- 
ing flyers on parked cars with worn tires 
and following up prospects with post cards 
and telephone calls. 

Pittsburgh dealers were selling truck 
tires at cost. In Cleveland some dealers 
were cutting prices on name-brand _pass- 
enger-car_ tires. 

The Big Four—U. S. Rubber, Good- 
rich, Goodyear, and Firestone—which had 
reduced their standard tire prices from 
$16.80 in 1940 to $16.10, were not anxious 
for a price war. But last week their hand 
was being forced by the mail-order houses. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. cut its passenger- 
car-tire prices 1214 per cent. Montgom- 
ery Ward, which already had reduced 





ey 
European 
A tire surplus in the offing 


catalogue prices, followed with “substan- 
tial” reductions at all retail outlets. Spic- 
gel, Inc., matched Sear’s reduction and 
cut prices on tubes as well. 

The United States Rubber Co. admitted 
price cuts were under consideration; the 
other big manufacturers were silent, think- 
ing hard. “We're in for a hell of a slump 
this fall,” said one. 


OIL: 
ae 


Emptying Barrels 


While the public idly dreamt of plans 
for a summer vacation, the oil industry last 
week was already worrying about next 
winter. If it is a cold one, the industry 
fears a serious shortage of fuel oil may 
develop. 

The postwar demand for petroleum 
products has turned-out to be greater than 
anyone ever imagined. Last December, the 
United States Bureau of Mines predicted 
an average 1947 consumption of 5,500,000 
barrels a day. In April, the Supply and 
Demand Committee of the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America revised 
the estimate to 5,750,000 barrels a day. 

Industry spokesmen attributed the de- 
mand, 26 per cent above that of 1941, to 
several factors: 

P More cars are on the roads than they 
had foreseen. 

PFarms are being mechanized swiftly; 
there are now 2,422,000 tractors in opera- 
tion, compared with 1,545,000 prewar. 

> Many new homebuilders prefer oil heat; 
475,000 oil burners were installed last year 
and the current rate is 50,000 a month. 
P Railroads are increasingly changing over 
to Diesel locomotives, and more and more 
industries are converting from coal to oil 
—particularly in the East—to escape John 
L. Lewis’s stranglehold on the fuel supply. 

Shortages of oil are already cropping up. 
A month ago, the armed services notified 
the Interior Department that they had 
been able to obtain but a small fraction of 
their oil requirements, threatening “partial 
immobilization of the American Fleet.” 

The Treasury Department’s Bureau of 
Federal Supply has so far been able to get 
delivery assurances of only 10 per cent of 
its petroleum needs for the Midwest area 
for the coming winter. This includes oil 
for veterans’ hospitals, courthouses, Post 
Offices, and military installations. 

The Pacific Northwest, already confront- 
ed with an acute power shortage (NrEWs- 
WEEK, May 26), has not been able to se- 
cure enough oil to maintain the present 
level of power production. 

The biggest handicap to the oil indus- 
try’s effort to meet demand has been the 
shortage of pipe and sheet steel needed to 
drill wells, build refineries and storage 
tanks, and make the pipes and tank cars to 
carry enlarged output. 


Significance 
At best, a very tight supply situation 


‘an be expected next winter. Industry ex- 
perts believe spotty oil shortages will 
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EVROLET zy One man tells another 


man—one family group 
tells another family group—“‘It’s the 
new Chevrolet for Big-Car quality at 
lowest cost, again this year!” 

The reasons will be perfectly plain 
to you when you see, drive and ride 
in this big, beautiful, perfectly balanced 
new Chevrolet for 1947. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, 


Yes, people are saying — re 


‘ITS THE NEW 


People are saying — 


“You'll prefer Chevrolet... P 
Smartest buy of 47!" “*@ 


Motor-wise Americans know that this new 
Chevrolet is bigger-looking and better-looking 





... that it out-styles, out-values and out-saves 
all other cars in its field ... that it alone gives 
BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST! 


You'll find it’s the only car in its 
field that gives the Big-Car styling of 
a large, luxurious Body by Fisher... 
the only car in its field that gives the 
Big-Car comfort and safety combined in 
the Unitized Knee-Action Ride and 
Positive-Action Hydraulic Brakes... 
and the only car in its field that gives the 
Big-Car performance and durability of a 





DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 








Valve-in-Head Thrift-Master Engine. 

And what’s more, you and your 
family get all these and many other 
Big-Car advantages plus economy in 
all Chevrolet models—the /owest-priced 
line in the entire Chevrolet field—and 
owners will tell you, the most economical 
from the standpoint of operation and 
upkeep as well! 

That’s why we say, see this newest 
Chevrolet and you'll 
agree thatit’sthe smart- 
est buy of 1947—and 
the best buy for you! 





FA CHEVROLET 


for BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST J” 
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s Massachusetts: 


Its historic fields produce large yields of quality crops with International Plant Foods 


In Massachusetts, where hardy pioneers learned 
from the Indians to plant a fish in each hill of corn, 
modern farmers are profitably employing scientific 
agricultural methods to produce large yields of 
quality crops such as potatoes, vegetables, apples, 
hay, and dairy products. 


Famed for its rich historic heritage and deep 
loyalty to its proud traditions, Massachusetts is 
equally well known today for its far-flung trade and 
commerce, its thriving industry, distinguished cul- 
tural achievements and successful agriculture. 


International’s agronomists and research chem- 
ists have been closely associated for many years 
with the farmers and extension universities in Mas- 
sachusetts and New England in achieving a more 


prosperous agricultural economy. International’s 
plant at Woburn has been an important factor for 
many years in supplying complete plant foods for 
farmers in New England. 


More food of higher quality, of greater nutri- 
tional value and of finer flavor is being produced 
by the use of essential minerals and chemicals from 
International’s mines and plants in twenty-one 
states from coast to coast. 





MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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occur, particularly between the Appala- 
chians and the Rockies, where 7,500 more 
tank cars are needed for transportation. 
The East will fare better because it is 
accessible to tankers. 

The shortage is part of an extremely 
tight situation in all liquid and gas fuels. 
Officials frankly predict that the natural- 
vas scarcity which last winter closed down 
many Midwestern industries will be re- 
peated in 1947-48. Liquid petroleum gas 
(LPG), which some utilities use to sup- 
plant natural gas on days when peak con- 
sumption outruns supply, and which has 
heen widely installed in small towns and 
rural areas, can’t meet the demand— 
mainly for lack of high-pressure tank cars. 

The coal industry, hoping to benefit 
from the oil shortage, hasn’t won back 
many users as yet. With the threat of a 
summer strike hanging over the mine op- 
erators, most companies are loath to 
switch. As the oil shortage develops, how- 
ever, those with facilities for burnjng coal 
as well as oil may face an ultimatum from 
hard-pressed fuel distributors: change to 
coal or else. 


ADVERTISING: 


‘Radio Agency of the Year’ 


In a business peopled by Wunderkinder 
and nourished on coups, Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, advertising agency, made its con- 
tribution to the spectacular last week. 

The eighteen-vear-old firm was hailed by 
Billboard, top amusement-trade weekly, as 
the “Agency of the Year.” K & E’s bid is 
based on the quadrupling of its radio ad- 
vertising volume in three years to a juicy 
$8.500.000 volume in gross radio billings 
for 47, plus a radio division that is burst- 
ing its seams and showing no letup as it 
snatches ripe plums from under the noses 
of other top agencies. 

Chief plum-snatcher and veteran Wun- 
derkind is 44-year-old William B. Lewis, 
who came to K & E in October 1944 as 
radio director via Missouri University, a 
spell as CBS program director, a jaunt as 
OWT domestic radio chief, and a_post- 
graduate course as the American network’s 
general manager. On May 21, K & E an- 
nounced Lewis’s latest. He had persuaded 
Wesson Oil to expand from time on local 
networks into buying fifteen minutes of 
Paul Whiteman’s disk jockeying, which 
starts on ABC on June 30 (see page 58). 
This was a half-million dollar deal. 

Lewis Lightning: But it was neither 
Lewis's first, nor his biggest. In the sum- 
mer of 45, when Young & Rubicam’s Bor- 
den show, the Ed Wynn program, ran into 
Hooper trouble, Lewis was all ready with 
County Fair—an audience-participation 
program. It clicked, and when Y & R’s 
other Borden program, the Ginny Simms 
spot, also showed Hooperphobia, about 
$1,500,000 more Borden money found its 
way to K & E. 

The next year Ford was also infiltrated, 
then captured. K & E had run one Ford 
show—the Sunday Evening Hour—and 
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International Photo; Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


John L. Lewis has been the oil industry’s star salesman 


J. Walter Thompson the other—the Dinah 
Shore spot. Now, with Dinah flopping as 
a comedienne, Ford is pulling away from 
Thompson and handing its entire radio 
budget to K & E—another $1,500,000 to 
$3,500,000. K & E has decade-long plans for 
Ford, and Ford is nodding its head agree- 
ably. 

In between all this, Wunderkind Lewis 
has invested Superman with social signifi- 
cance and made him into a battler against 
crooked politicians and intolerance as well 
as a super-salesman for Kellogg’s Pep. 
Today what was once considered to be 
just another kids’ show is cited by radio’s 
severest critics as an example of good 
programming. 

This week, Radio Row was wondering 
where Lewis’s lightning would fall next. It 
might strike in the lucrative soap-opera 
business. K & E just hired from Lever Bros. 
their former assistant advertising manager, 


George Chatfield. 


STEEL: 
A Break for Fontana? ° 


The Kaiser interests were busy last week 
trying to protect their Fontana, Calif., 
steel plant from an expected overdose of 
“unequal” competition. 

In the early days of the war, Kaiser, 
arguing that a West Coast steel industry 
was essential to the war effort, tried for 


eighteen months to persuade the Defense 
Plant Corp. to build a steel mill. Failing in 
that effort, Kaiser borrowed the money 
from the RFC and built it himself. But 
swollen wartime costs of constructing the 
Fontana plant gave him a top-heavy capi- 
tal structure. He ended up owing the RFC 
$123,305,000, about three times the orig- 
inal estimate. 

Meanwhile, the Defense Plant Corp. 
built a big wartime steel mill at Geneva, 
Utah. It cost $191,200,000. When U.S. 
Steel, as highest bidder, bought the Geneva 
plant in 1946 for only 20.9 per cent of the 
original outlay, Kaiser had a new, low-cost 
competitor, 

To make matters worse, in April. four 
Western railroads granted Big Steel a 31 
per cent freight reduction on Geneva steel 
shipped to the West Coast. As a result, 
U.S. Steel is currently underselling the 
Fontana mill in West Coast markets. In 
Los Angeles comparable prices show Fon- 
tana structural shapes selling at 3.41 cents 
a pound, Geneva’s at 3.14, while steel 
plates from the two mills are 3.46 and 3.29 
respectively. 

With steel currently very short, Fon- 
tana can sell all the. steel it can make. 
But when a competitive market returns, 
Kaiser fears the Geneva plant, with its 
low capitalization, will be able to price 
Fontana into bankruptcy. 

Because most West Coast industries 
would like to keep Fontana and Geneva 
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FARM HOME Summer SAUSAGE 


A delicious blend of selected choice meats—taste- 
fully seasoned. Leisurely smoked—over smolder- 
ing, fragrant, genuine hickory logs. A year ‘round 
country treat. Needs no refrigeration. One large 
sausage to carton $2.00 postpaid in U.S. A. 


FARM HOME FOODS, Dept. w, Watertown, Wis. 

















Syracuse is growing 
every day - new indus- 
tries, new enterprises, 
new business to be 
served in Syracuse 
and Upstate New 
York. Cover them all 
from Hotel Syracuse 
as headquarters. A 
constantly modern 
hotel. Home of the 
new Cavalier Room. 
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whether your field is sanskrit or sociology — 
nuclear physics or paleontology — 
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you need a balanced 


account of today's news! 


For the personal satisfaction which comes 
from fully understanding today’s puzzling and 
perplexing events in every field of human 
endeavor— 


subscribe to Newsweek 
at our Special Educators’ Rates: 


$4.50 for One Yr. 
$8.00 for Two Yrs. 


For full details, write 

NEWSWEEK'S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
152 West 42nd Street 

New York 18, WN. Y. 
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competing, the Western States Council, 
representing industries in eleven Western 
states, last week got behind a proposal to 
give Kaiser the same break that Big Steel 
got at Geneva. The Fontana mill, it argued, 
was as much a war project as Geneva. The 
RFC therefore should cancel all but 20.9 
per cent of the balance of Kaiser’s loan 
and give him free title for payment of only 
$20,123,000 more. 

If this were done, Kaiser claimed, the 
government would have absorbed a loss of 
only $70.50 on each ton of wartime steel 
produced at Fontana, compared with a loss 
of $141 on every ton made at Geneva. 


LIVESTOCK: 


Kin ¢ of Pennsylvania 


Some 60 miles west of Philadelphia lies 
the Lancaster farming area, where rich 
soil, plentiful rainfall, and the green fingers 
of quaint Amish settlers have made the 
country famous as “the garden spot of 
America.” In that vicinity two years ago, 
America’s biggest rancher, Robert J. Kle- 
berg of Texas, purchased 4,500 acres of 
land and leased 7,000 more for a unique 
experiment. 

The first year, Kleberg brought in 500 
three-year-old steers from his fabulous 
1,250,000-acre King Ranch in Texas, to 
fatten them on Pennsylvania grass within 
a short haul of the big Eastern cities that 
provide the major markets for prime beef. 
Last year, he boosted the number to 1,500. 
This year he is fattening 3,000 three- 
year-olds. 

In New York last week, Kleberg told 


OK SStrstoonmamaggaggggggneetteeen 


NEwswEEK it was too early to say whether 
the experiment had been a success. So far, 
the steers had gained slightly more, and 
graded slightly higher, than steers fattened 
in Oklahoma pastures. It would be two 
years more, he said, before he would have 
enough comparable cost figures to tell 
whether he would be justified in expanding 
his Eastern program. 

Go East, Young Steer: It was also 
too early to tell whether Kleberg’s move 
indicated a trend toward grass-fattening of 
steers in the East. So far, Eastern steer 
raising has been undertaken primarily by 
small operators or such gentlemen farmers 
as Arthur Godfrey, CBS star who has a 
farm in Virginia, and Eugene Denton, 
president of the Tailored Woman, New 
York specialty store, who has one in New 
Jersey. 

Rutgers University, trying to facilitate 
stock raising in New Jersey, has recently 
developed superior grass mixtures which 
will support one animal per acre (Western 
grazing lands take anywhere from 5 to 100 
acres per animal) and_ supply sufficient 
growth to allow cutting for winter silage. 
The new grass mixtures are hardy enough 
to withstand July and August heat in the 
Northeast, assuring the farmer of ample 
pasturage during those usually sparse 
months. 

Well-to-do steer raisers to the contrary, 
however, some economic factors seem des- 
tined to keep a major part of the steer- 
fattening industry in the West. Land 
prices in the coastal states are approxi- 
mately ten times higher than those of the 
West, and Eastern taxes make yearly over- 
head far greater. There is no evidence that 
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In Place of Planes: With military-plane orders down to three days 
output at the peak wartime rate, aircraft-makers, losing money, are turn- 
ing to sidelines. Northrop is making this turret-powered industrial truck. . 
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orass-fattening will replace corn in the 
immediate future. The number of cattle 
being fattened on Midwest corn this year 
js substantially greater than last. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Reliefs In line with increases already 
eranted the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad (Newsweek, April 21), 
the Interstate Commerce Commission al- 
loved 60 Eastern roads to boost train fares 
as they had requested. Coach fares go 
from 22 to 2.5 cents a mile: Pullman fares, 
from 3.3 to 3.5. Typical increase: one-way 
New York-Chicago coach fare rises from 
$20.02 to $22.75. 

Money: The International Monetary 
Fund announced its” first) trensactions. 
France, which got the first long-term -re- 
construction lean from the World Bank 
(Newsweek, May 26), was granted $25,- 
009,000 in dollar exchange: Holland got 
412,000,000 equally divided between dol- 
lars and British pounds. The transactions 
were accomplished by having the fund 
“purchase” French francs and Dutch 
cnilders with the desired currencies. Ex- 
ecutive Director Camille Gutt said the 
short-term “loans” would run one to five 
years. 

Triumph: The star salesman they had 
talked about for vears—“he could even sell 
iceboxes to Eskimos”—materialized last 
week. He was Robert E. Jones, automobile 
parts dealer at Fairbanks, Alaska. This 
spring he took on the agency for Admiral 
radios and refricerators. Last week, he re- 
ported he had sold one and had inquiries 
for ten more from well-to-do Eskimos. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Fliers: In answer to the protests 
of persons living near airports, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics at Langley Field, Va., demonstrated a 
five-bladed propeller that reduces the noise 
of a light plane 90 per cent at an altitude 
of 300 feet and makes it inaudible at 500. 

For Bakers: At their Kansas City 
meeting last week the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists announced a 
polyoxethlene-stearate paste that softens 
crumbs and keeps a loaf of bread fresh for 
a week. 

For Newspapers: The Fairchild Cam- 
era & Instrument Corp. of Jamaica, N. Y., 
this week announced a photo-electric en- 
graving machine that produces a 65-screen 
halftone printing plate on a plastic sheet 
without intermediate photographic — or 
chemical steps. The picture to be repro- 
duced is mounted on a rotating drum and 
scanned by a photo-electric cell, actuating 
a stylus that burns small, pyramid-shaped 
depressions in the plastic. By next fall 
Fairchild hopes to have 30 machines in 
experimental operation, mostly at news- 
papers in the New York area. 
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PROVIDING NATION-WIDE 


CORPORATE 


INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


MUNICIPAL 


CALIFORNIA 
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<The Pucific (3 ait States 


In this area, where natural resources abound and industrial activity has developed 
rapidly, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has long been identified with corporate, State and municipal 
financing. It has contributed to the progress of the Pacific Coast States as an original 
underwriter in 64 corporate bond issues totaling more than $900,000,000 and 
in Over 100 State and municipal issues totaling more than $340,000,000. 


REPRESENTATIVE ISSUES 


$16,000,000 CALIFORNIA ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY _ First Mtge. 3% 6-1-76 
13,500,000 CALIFORNIA OREGON POWER COMPANY First Mtge. 318% I1-I-74 


7,735,000 LOS ANGELES COUNTY, SCHOOL DISTRICTS Various-1'4,1'4&2% 1946-1970 


25,000,000 PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY First « Ref. 23, % 6-1-81 
75,000,000 PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. Debentures 23, % 12-1-85 
10,000,000 PORTLAND GAS & COKE COMPANY First Mtge. 318% 7-1-76 
8,000,000 SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, ‘CITY OF Various-4, 134 & 2% 1946-1976 
3,400,000 SPOKANE COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO.81 2, 134, 114&1% 1946-1967 
3,000,000 TACOMA, WASHINGTON, CITY OF Lt. & Pr. Rev. 2 & 134% 1947-1964 


Our brochure “Providing Nation-Wide Investment Capital 1903-1946,” will be mailed upon request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CT 















Luscious Lobster . . . Sparkling Beer! 
A double delight . . . especially if 
It’s NATIONAL PREMIUM BEER you drink<» 
The mellow beer from mild Maryland. 


So pale, so full-bodied . . . 
Isn’t it well worth its extra cost? 7 








BREWED AND BOTTLED BY THE NATIONAL BREWING CO. OF BALTIMORE IN MARYLA 
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Wet-strength 


>= In many businesses 

z and industries there 

is a need for a paper that will stay strong 
when wet —a paper that can do jobs which 
are impossible for ordinary sheets. For over 
60 years Patapar* Vegetable Parchment 


has been filling this need. 


Patapar is boil-proof, 
grease-resisting 


Patapar has such high wet-strength it can 
be soaked in water for months—even boiled 
—and remain strong. And it combines this 
unique quality with grease-proofness. 
When Patapar comes in contact with fats, 
grease, or oils it resists penetration. 


Made for hard jobs 


Because of these characteristics, Patapar 
has been called upon for hard jobs in all 
sorts of fields. Examples: In the food in- 
dustry Patapar is used to wrap butter, 
bacon, shortening, fish, cheese, frozen foods 
and other products that need special pro- 
tection. Attractive, sanitary milk bottle 
hoods are made with it. It lines motor oil 
containers. Cottonseed oil compounds are 
packaged with it. In hospitals Patapar is 
used to wrap instruments that are to be 
sterilized in live steam. Meat provisioners 
prevent shrinkage of boiled hams by 
wrapping them in Patapar 

before cooking. It has an 

endless variety of uses. 


BUSINESS MEN: For more in- 
formation about Patapar 
and its applications write 
on your business letterhead 
for booklet N. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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onpon—England’s major economic 
troubles today seem not so much 
the result of its war losses, appalling as 
these were, as of its postwar policies. 
Temporary impoverishment was inevi- 
table, but the postwar series of special 
crises in coal, food, and dollars was not. 
The underlying assumption beneath 
the present strangling net- 
work of economic controls is 
that a free market and price 
system is at best a fair- 
weather system, a luxury a 
country can afford only when 
it is already well off. It is 
the precise function of free 
prices, however, to allocate 
production among thousands 
of different commodities and 
services and to relieve the 
most serious shortages most 
quickly by providing the greatest profit 
and wage incentives precisely where 
those shortages exist. A free price sys- 
tem last fall would certainly have sig- 
naled the impending shortage of coal 
long before the Labor government was 
awake to its existence. It would have 
encouraged imports of coal from Amer- 
ica then, instead of waiting until now. 
It would have enabled higher wages or 
bonuses to be paid for increased pro- 
duction. It would have attracted more 
men to mining. If the miners had been 
free to spend their money for things 
they really wanted, higher money wages 
would have meant higher real produc- 
tion incentives. 


N May 7 Emanuel Shinwell, the 
Minister of Fuel and Power, in- 
discreetly declared before a meeting of 
union delegates that “the organized 
workers of the country are our friends; 
as for the rest they don’t matter a 
tinker’s cuss.” This statement, which. 
has since become a source of great em- 
barrassment to the Labor party, does 
supply a key to the real nature and 
animus of recent British planning. The 
essentially collectivist and egalitarian 
philosophy behind it begins to emerge 
more clearly. A ceiling has been put on 
imports and particularly on the pur- 
chase of so-called luxuries because “dol- 
lars are short” and “we cannot afford 
it.” But who are “we”? Certainly not 
the individual who wishes to buy. 
The real principle applied here is “If 
I can’t afford to buy it, you shan’t be 
allowed to buy it. If organized labor 
cannot have it nobody shall have it.” 
This is most clearly illustrated in food. 
The over-all food supply is not near- 





Kneland vs. the Price System 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


ly as bad as is commonly supposed. 
Though it lacks interest and variety, 
the Minister of Food estimates in terms 
of calories it is only 6 per cent below 
the prewar level. But analysis of its 
distribution is instructive. In- April 
wage rates in Britain were 68 percent 
above their 1939 level. Weekly wa-es 
were about 80 per cent 
higher. The cost of living 
index, however, has gone up 
only 31 per cent. Food con- 
sidered separately had risen 
only 22 per cent. This means 
that the average British 
worker is considerably bet- 
ter off in terms of goods than 

he was before the war. 
One can say that this is a 
very good thing, but one 
cannot argue at the same 
time that production is low because 
nutrition is low (the coal miner in 
particular gets a much higher than 
average allotment) and one cannot call 
it austerity. Austerity is not being im- 
posed on the British nation as a whole; 
it is being imposed through heavy taxes 
on the British middle and upper classes 
to subsidize the British working class. 


oop prices are being subsidized to the 
cect of $1,572,000,000 a year in 
spite of the fact that the British worker 
is spending a much smaller percentage 
of his income for the same amount of 
food than he did before the war. It is 
the middle and upper classes who have 
now been reduced to something ap- 
proaching the workingman’s diet. 

Insofar as austerity has been imposed 
on the whole British people, it consists 
in refusing to permit either consumers 
or producers freedom of choice. The 
consumer is not free to spend his money 
on things he himself wants but only on 
things government officials think are 
good for him. The producer is not free 
to make what he wishes but only what 
government officials think is good for 
the country. 

The whole system of priorities, alloca- 
tions, quotas, and licenses causes end- 
less delays, keeps efficient concerns from 
expanding, and keeps inefficient con- 
cerns in business. Production is lost all 
around not merely because an army of 
men is created to issue orders rather 
than produce, but because producers 
themselves must spend so much of their 
time trying to get licenses and alloca- 
tions instead of finding out how to re- 
duce costs’ and prices and make the 
goods consumers really want. 








Newsweek, June 2, 1947 
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~— “To aman who loves the woods — 


———— in this United States there’s 
a man who loves the woods — probably 
millions of him! 

He’s fed up with atom bombs — power 
politics — the exasperating ebb and flow 
of materials and prices — the claims and 
counter-claims of pressure groups — the 
dire predictions. 

He says to himself: ‘‘There’s a patch 
of timber up Cranky Horse Mountain way” 
that sounds mighty peaceful to me! It’s 
about time we took it easy. Mother and 
I have educated four children and helped 
them get started. Let me see—how much 
will we need to live on...” 

Then he starts figuring, and many a- 
frown shades his features. He can’t quite 
make it. Well, maybe next year... 

How about you? Will you be able to 


make it when the time comes to knock off 
work and enjoy life — will you have the 
cash coming in every month to make it 
possible? 

A man ¢az plan his dreams, and he can 
make them come true with life insurance 
— when, and how, he wants them. The 
Planned Incomes service available through 
your Northwestern Mutual agent will help 
you determine, in the most practical way 
of all, what percentage of your income you 
should invest in life insurance and what 
plans you should make to guarantee the 
protection of your family and to assure your 
financial independence during your retire- 
ment years. 


THE DIFFERENCE — 


There’s a significant difference between life 


insurance companies. Ask a Northwestern 
Mutual agent what that difference can mean 
to you. Ask a policyowner why no other 
company excels Northwestern Mutual in 
that happiest of all business relationships — 
old customers coming back for more, 


au Northwestern 


Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


* OUR QOTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR® , 








“Uncle? HAPPY HOLIDAY says: 


The whole family (from my advertising nephews 
io my reading nieces ) knows I’ve got something 


for everyone! So, wherever I go... 
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The most responsive new market today is 
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What YOU get from 
Uncle Happy 


It’s great to be a “family man”— espe- 
cially when your family is enthusiastic about 
you! These families of mine (over 650,000 
strong) get a real bang out of their monthly 
Holiday adventure. And just as a holiday is a 
family affair (who ever heard of anyone en- 
joying one by himself?), so Holiday magazine 
is enjoyed by every member of the family! 
Comments on a recent issue: 

“Our whole family enjoys Holiday!” “My 
sisters used Holiday articles as references for 
their school work.” “Interests all ages in my 
family!” “My teen-ager says Holiday has 
zip!’ ‘““My husband says Holiday’s the best 
he’s ever read!” 

Advertisers, too, get a lot of extras from 
their “rich uncle”! They get over 650,000 
reading families—a top-drawer circulation 
that’s soaring to°750,000 come Sept. 1. They 
get amazing retail acceptance. (327 leading 
department stores will feature Holiday in a 
forthcoming summer promotion.) They get 
a responsiveness that causes advertisers to 
say, “Outpulls others 4 to 1!” They get a 
great new market. It’s active, able-to-buy, 
and responsive—and exclusive with Holiday! 
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HOLIDAY 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








The World Today 
is in Holiday 


A new and better understanding of today’s 

- world—its people, places and problems— 
is yours for the reading in each stimulating 
issue! Holiday helps you choose your vaca- 
tions-—-weeks and week-ends—more wisely; 
helps you get the most from your leisure 
time; guides you on the necessaries. 





The June issue of Holiday gives you Detroit 
{not F.0.B.) from the yesterday of horseless 
carriages to the today of production mira- 
cles. You'll marvel at this searching study of 
the amazing city that put the world on wheels. 





Holiday in the Hamptons! This ulfra-fashion- 
able precinct of Long Island, where more 
fortunate New Yorkers play (with nary a 
penny to pinch), is another Holiday hit. 
Here's holiday living as you like it. 





The Gaspé peninsula, land of fish and fish 
stories, fortitude and faith, is the third of 
Holiday's 11 big features. It’s an exciting 
picture story, dramatically and colorfully 
illustrated like all the others. Don't miss it! 
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---in an exciting new Goodall fabric that resists 
stains, brings new beauty to American homes 
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Vysheen 


Here’s what Goodall says 
about Vysheen, the new, mod- 
ern miracle fabric protected 
with Monsanto Vinyl Butyral 
coating: 

“Write all over its beautiful 
soft textured surface with ordi- 
nary ink . . . write with crayon 
... write with pencil .. . smear 
it with cold cream, sticky candy 
. . . let the children rub their 
jam-soiled fingers over it... 
spill coffee on it, fruit juice, 
alcohol, food of any kind... 

wipe it sparkling 
clean with a damp cloth!” 
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Vinyl Butyral is only one of 
Monsanto's many specialty 
finishes, among thousands of 
formulas for everything from 
briar pipes to wall paper. If 
you have a special finishing 
problem in your business, why 
not take advantage of Mon- 
santo research ard experi- 
ence? Write, wire or phone: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Merrimac Division, Boston 49, 
Massachusetts. 
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RELIGION — 


Information, Please 


Not even prayer was any help last 
week to the Rt. Rev. Henry A. Wilson, 
Bishop of Chelmsford, England. The 70- 
year-old cleric inserted the following notice 
in his Diocesan Chronicle on May 20: “I 
have an engagement booked for Sunday, 
June 22, at 11:30 a.m., but I can’t read 
my own writing. Can anyone help me to 
discover what it is and where it is?” The 
notice worked. The bishop was swamped 
with telephone calls reminding him that 
his engagement was at St. Monica’s School, 
Clacton, where he is chairman of the 
governors. 


Protesting Protestants 


Last February the United States Su- 
preme Court ruled that states may tax the 
public to provide transportation of pupils 
to Roman Catholic parochial schools. The 
decision was based on the right of all 
citizens to participate equally in state-law 
benefits without regard to religious beliefs. 

Protestant leaders in sermons and edi- 
torials bitterly criticized the five Supreme 
Court justices who approved the ruling. 
Last week three American Protestant 
groups renewed the protest: 

P In Atlantic City the Northern Baptist 
Convention backed the Bryson constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting public as- 
sistance to any school controlled by a re- 
ligious organization or to any pupil of such 
a school. 

P Officials of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States (southern), in Atlanta, 
Ga., said they would attack the Taft bill 
for Federal funds to parochial schools as 
“an opén invitation to go on tapping tax 
money for other Roman Catholic activities 
whenever its political power permits.” 

> The Rev. Frederick Curtis Fowler, rep- 
resenting some 30 denominations of the 
National Association of Evangelicals’ Com- 
mittee on Christian Liberty, declared in 
Washington: “We should oppose . . . any 
aid to a sect which is loyal to a foreign 
power and advocates the overthrow of our 
public schools.” 


Light on Judaism 


On the sermon-crowded Sunday radio 
schedule, a new religious program made its 
modest debut. It was The Eternal Light 
(NBC, Sunday, 12:30-1 p.m., EDT), 4 
half-hour of dramatic probing into the 
lives and. struggles of Jews who have 
contribuied to the science, literature, mu- 
sic, education, and freedom of Judaism. 

Since that date, Oct. 8, 1944, The Eter- 
nal Light has become one of the most 
popular and influential religious serics 0! 
the air. More than 125,000 letters of praise 
from Christian as well as Jewish listene™ 
have poured into NBC studios. In 1946 
it won a citation of merit from the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
for having promoted “understanding and 
the spirit of brotherhood among Amett- 
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Wishengrad: Man behind the Light 


cans of all faiths.” And, on May 5, the 
Ohio ‘State Seventeenth Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio honored The Eternal 
Light by calling it the best religious net- 
work show in radio. 

Much credit for the sympathetic and 
sensitive appeal of The Eternal Light goes 
to a quiet, hard-working young dramatist, 
Morton Wishengrad, who last week pub- 
lished a collection of 26 of his best plays.* 
The tall, 33-year-old writer rose from a 
*l4-a-week errand boy, through labor- 
union publicity, to become one of radio's 
most prolific script mills. He has turned 
out 180 plays for The Eternal Light and 
six other network shows since the religious 
program went on the air. 

Wishengrad declares that “good radio 
drama is always modest.” This emphasis 
on simplicity, restrained use of sound ef- 
fects, and choice of plots with basic, un- 
affected emotional appeal has built for 
The Eternal Light what radio executives 
call “listener appeal.” Original music by 
Morris Mamorsky weaves in and out of 
the dramatic sequences. Milton Krents 
produces the show. 

Many of Wishengrad’s themes come 
from Rabbi Moshe Davis of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, sponsor of the pro- 
gram. Dr. Davis began, according to Wish- 
engrad, “by reading these scripts with a 
wary eve for theological solecism” but 
became “swiftly metamorphosed into a 
radio editor of no mean competence.” The 
stories used on the program come largely 
from true experience. 

Last year Wishengrad learned of the 
sinking of a ship of Palestine-bound Ru- 
manian refugees. Only six of some 300 
passengers escaped death. One was a wom- 
an eight months pregnant. All six swam 
It miles to safety. 

Wishengrad sent a cable to Palestine to 
trace and verify the details and, to his 
surprise, learned that the woman’s child 
was born and had survived. Around that 
incident Wishengrad built “The Swim,” a 
play in which most of the dialogue takes 
place in the water. 





“THE ETERNAL Licht. By Morton Wishengrad. 
412 pages. Crown. $38. 
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People Are Talking About 


BANFF—LUXURY SPOT OF 
THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 





JUST PACK your gayest evening clothes or summer flannels, your sport clothes, 
your riding habit. and swimming suit...the glamour, luxury. fun, and relaxa- 
tion of a perfect vacation are provided for you at the heautiful Banff Springs 
Hotel, opening June 6. Golf on a mile-high course: glass-enclosed pool; trail 
rides: hikes: tennis. Cosmopolitan dining and dancing. 
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SIDE TRIPS to Lake Louise and Emerald Lake. Located in the heart of the 
Canadian Rockies, Banff is the hub of marvelous side trips. Breath-taking Lake 
Louise and the Chateau Lake Louise, a modern manor house in the mountains, 
are only forty miles away. Unbelievable Emerald Lake—the rustic Emerald 
Lake Chalet—Columbia Icefield, only a few hours away. Experienced guides 
for trail riding and hiking. 


Travel by Canadian Pacific trains. 
Reservations: ask your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 


Camadion Pacific 
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BASEBALL: 


Feller Means Business 


Late Monday afternoon, May 19, Bob 
Feller got into his street clothes at the 
Yankee Stadium and went downtown in 
New York to station WCBS for a radio in- 
terview. Half an hour later he was at Gim- 
bels department store, where he spent two 
hours talking to kids and autographing 300 
purchased copies of his autobiography, 
“Strikeout Story,” which had a first print- 
ing of 50,000 copies—unusually high for 


a sports book—and has a second run 
of 25,000 copies coming up. 

Later the Cleveland pitcher had to con- 
fer with his ghost writer about his radio 
program, his syndicated column, and an- 
other book. The Popsicle people also want- 
ed to talk to him; the response to their 
120,000 Bob Feller comic books and 75,000 
Bob Feller bat pencils made them eager to 
renew their contract with him. That fin- 
ished Feller’s appointments for the day, 
but the baseball player still had to clean 
up the last few of the daily dozen phone 
calls he considers important. 

Physically, there are still traces of what 
Feller himself calls the “fat-faced country 
boy” who came up to the Cleveland In- 
dians eleven years ago direct from a Van 
Meter, Towa, high-school baseball team. 
There is still a little country in his clear, 
deep voice and his strolly kind of swagger. 
At 28, his face is about as dimple-chinned 
and pouty-lipped as ever, and he likes 
“Bringing Up Father” and “The Katzen- 
jammer Kids” much better than any of the 
newer comic strips. 

In other ways, there have been extraor- 
dinary changes. Now, his voice is very sure 
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of itself and strikes straight to the point. 
His closest friends estimate that he has 
$400,000 salted away in good bonds, an- 
nuities, and fifteen banks, despite the 
nearly four years he spent in the Navy, 
where he earned eight battle stars as boss 
of a gun crew. In the fair-sized industry 
that he has built around his $200,000-in- 
sured right arm, he is wholly the boss, 
wasting no time with any one appointment. 

And for all the worrying his friends do 
about the dangers of taking on too much, 
Feller doesn’t abuse either his broad-shoul- 
dered, 190-pound body or his clear-eyed 
mind. Regularly, he gets to bed between 





International 
Businesslike Feller’s salary conference with Veeck took only 15 minutes 


11 p.m. and midnight, unless Cleveland is 
playing a night game. After he has pitched 
and lost, Feller never loses a minute’s 
sleep. After a victory, he told NEWSWEEK, 
he may lie awake for a while: “I go back 
through the game’s important situations 
and what I pitched to various hitters, look- 
ing for stuff I can use next time.” 

Batting Order: When Feller gets up, 
after nine hours’ sleep, his day is already 
laid out and anyone who didn’t get in 
touch with him earlier has small chanée of 
seeing him. He always has a room to him- 
self; the Cleveland management says that 
his constant phone calls and callers would 
get on the nerves of a roommate. 

During a big breakfast, Feller glances 
through the morning newspapers, hitting 
the front page. the sports section, the 
comics, and any editorial-page topic that 
interests him, such as Russia, labor, and 
Congress. Purely political stuff doesn’t 
hold him: “I consider myself an inde- 
pendent, like my father was, but politics 
isn’t for me. Republicans, Democrats, and 
maybe third-party people, for all I know, 
pay to see me pitch a ball game.” 

If he has no morning appointments, 


Feller is likely to get off a couple of per. 
sonal or business letters before going out 
to the ball park about 11 o’clock. There. 
the other players consider him regular 
enough to stand for a little kidding about 
both his publicity and his profits. When 
a discussion is going on, Feller usually 
has something to say if the topic is busi- 
ness, airplanes, or anything comparably 
serious. He doesn’t back down easily from 
his viewpoint. 

If he pitched the day before, Feller 
doesn’t do anything at the park except 
calisthenics and a little running—"just 
enough to break a sweat.” The second day, 
he pitches to the Cleveland hitters, does 
some running, and works up a good sweat, 
The third day, he limits himself to “a 
couple of wind sprints.” He considers his 
legs very important to his pitching: “The 
leg drive you have to put behind a pitch 
can use up a lot of energy over a stretch of 
120 to 150 pitches. There are days when 
my legs get more tired than my arm.” 

On the Mound: The fourth day. in his 
present schedule, Feller is the Indians’ 
starting pitcher. His toughest starting as- 
signments, year in and year out, have been 
the Boston Rel Sox and the New York 
Yankees, playing in their home parks: 
“Ted Williams is my toughest hitter. He 
has a real good eye, and he won't go 
after a slighth bad ball even when he 
has two strikes on him. Joe DiMaggio can 
be real tough for me, too. So can Luke 
Appling, Johnny Pesky, Roy Cullenbine, 
and Stan Spence. Tommy Henrich and 
Taft Wright don’t seem as tough as they 
were before the war.” 

Against the best ones, Feller has learned 
that “you’ve got to pitch them different 
every time, unless you want to get your 
head knocked off. But in some spots I'd 
rather pitch against them than against 
weaker swingers. The hard swingers can 
be easier to fool; the weaker ones may at 
least get some wood on the ball—and hit 
it into a field opposite to the way you're 
playing them.” 

Nowadays, Feller has the curve and 
let-up pitches that he lacked in 1936, and 
he gives the hitters more low stuff. He 
doesn’t fire his fast one as often, but 
“it’s there when I want it.” In his pitching 
motion, he doesn’t raise his left foot as 
high as he once did; that was one of the 
details that let the Philadelphia Athletics 
steal nine bases in one of his early games. 
He checks the runners more tightly, too: 
“T mix it up, to keep the runner uncertain. 
Sometimes I look at him once and get rid 
of the ball. Next time I'll look at him two 
or three times before making my pitch.” 

From his first major-league manager. 
Steve O'Neill, and from coaches Wally 
Schang and Johnny Bassler he learned a lot 
about sizing up hitters and hitters’ psy- 
chology: “If I’ve never seen a hitter be- 
fore and notice that he is crowding the 
plate, I pitch him inside. If he’s standing 
well back in the batter’s box I pitch him 
outside. In a couple of pitches, I think 
know what he can do.” 

In one important respect, there has been 
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no change in the pitcher of 1936. And, to a 
mind with Feller’s penchant for order, the 
comings and goings of his control are 
frankly an irritating mystery: “I’ve tried 
everything. Sometimes I think maybe I’m 
throwing too much between games, so I 
cut down. Other times IT think maybe I’m 
not throwing enouch, so I increase it. 

Three and Three: “Sometimes, my 
control may stay with me through three 
straight gamés. In the next three games, 
I'll do everything just as I did it before 
and it turns out all wrong. Sometimes, I 
lose control in the early part of the game, 
as I did the last time in Philadelphia. 
where I walked ten men. The very next 
time out (May 18) against the Yankees, 
I lost it late and passed six men.” In 271 
eames, he has struck out 1,697 men and 
walked 1,044, including all-time records of 
eighteen strikeouts in. one game and 348 
whiffs and 208 passes in one season. 

To the exact-minded Feller, the varia- 
tion in the heights of American League 
pitching mounds in relation to home plate 
are an annoying part of his control prob- 
lem: “I think those mounds vary as much 
as six inches—and I can tell a difference of 
one inch.” 

But the big crowds, even when they're 
trying to root in the opposing club, don’t 
bother him at all now: “If a man thinks 
he’s any good, he wants a lot of people to 
watch him work. And in my first three 
years in the league I learned to shut the 
crowd and its noises out of my mind.” 

After he gets away from the ball park, 
Feller usually has to talk to his “ghost.” 
burly Frank Gibbons of The Cleveland 
Press. Gibbons wrote “Strikeout Story,” 
and between them they are making notes 
for a second book on “How to Pitch.” 
Three times a week, Gibbons writes a 
syndicated Feller column and goes over it 
with its ostensible author. He also prepares 
the seript for Feller’s radio program, a 
once-weekly transcription currently carried 
by 40 stations. 

Although he has been watching Feller 
on and off the field since 1936, Gibbons has 
seen him mad only once. On April 30, 1946, 
the pitcher read a piece that said he was all 
washed up. “He didn’t say anything,” ac- 
cording to Gibbons, “but I could ‘see him 
turn white.” The same day, he pitched a 
no-hit, no-run game against the Yankees 
and went on to set his strikeout record, in 
addition to winning 26 ball games with a 
sixth-place club. 

No Errers: Gibbons and others who 
have done business with Feller give him 
credit for an executive’s ability to present 
ls case and make up his mind. Bill Veeck, 
president of the Cleveland club, says: 
“Feller is the easiest ball player I ever 
dealt with, firm but fair. In our first talk, 
\hich lasted only fifteen minutes, the only 
question was how we would pay him the 

noney.” Efficiently, Feller had brought 
along the figures on Cleveland’s 1946 at- 
‘endance and his share in it. 

Fred Ryon, a Popsicle representative 
who has been dealing intimately with Fel- 
ler for the last year, thinks “his absolute 
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Base thieves spotted that left foot 


honesty is his greatest business asset. Last 
year, he was supposed to make an appear- 
ance for us at an ice-cream manufacturers’ 
convention in Atlantic City. We had a big 
autograph party arranged. He got tied up 
out on the Coast with that barnstorming 
tour of his—in which he handled all the 
business, as usual—and had to fly East, 
make a short appearance for us, and then 
flv back. His expenses ran to $780, counting 
20 dozen baseballs that he picked up for 
autographing, but he wouldn't let us pay 
his expenses to Atlantic City and back. He 
couldn't see that his being out on the 
Coast was our responsibility.” 


baal 


They talked about 120,000 Feller funny books and 75,000 Feller bat pencils 


SPORTS 


Feller has two other important adver- 
tising sponsors in General Mills and Wilson 
Sporting Goods. This money, plus the esti- 
mated $80,000 or $90,000 he collects from 
the Cleveland club this year, will go into 
his personal bank account. The rest of an 
anticipated $150,000 haul, obtained from 
his book, column, radio program, and barn- 
storming, will be ‘put into Ro-Fel, Ine., 
which is simply another name for Feller. 

His explanation: “The corporation won't 
save me much on taxes, but it is good pro- 
tection in propositions where I work with 
somebody else. If a barnstorming plaver 
broke a leg, for example, a suit could be 
taken care of by the corporation without 
tying up my personal property.” 

Home Team: The vice president of 
the incorporated Feller is his father-in-law, 
W. M. Winther, an air-conditioning spe- 
cialist in good financial circumstances. His 
secretary-treasurer is his wife, Virginia, a 
pretty Rollins College graduate who is re- 
puted to be a good head at figures, too. 

With their 2-vear-old son, Stephen, they 
make their home during the regular season 
in Tudor Arms, a combination apartment 
hotel and club in Cleveland’s richest sub- 
urban area. Their apartment has _ five 
rooms, specially fixed up for them by the 
management, and the decorations include 
several paintings by Mrs. Feller. 

There are quite a few best sellers and 
biographies in their library, but these are 
mostly for Mrs. Feller. Outside of news- 
papers, her husband sticks pretty much to 
aviation books and magazines. A licensed 
pilot, he has a new four-passenger plane 
that set him back $10,000, with extras. He 
also has a Cadillac, and there is a Buick 
for his wife’s use. A cabin cruiser, which 
was costing him $3,000 a year in mainte- 
nance charges and was seldom used, was 
sold recently. He got more than he paid for 
it, along with a standing invitation to use 
it any time he wishes. 


Between road trips, spring training, 


barnstorming, and visits to their parents’ 
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The Versatility of Mrs. Z. 


by JOHN LARDNER 


NUMBER of men of distinction, in- 
A. aedkins General Eisenhower and 
Gene Tunney, were down in Washing- 
ton the other day shooting golf. As is 
usually the case with men of distinction, 
with or without highballs, they were all 
outdriven from the tee by Mrs. Babe 
Didrikson Zaharias. Mrs. Zaharias can 
outdrive any man she ever 
met except. her husband, 
whom she married on the 
strength of his tee shots. 
To break the monotony of 


outshooting generals — and 
Shakesperean scholars, the 


Babe suddenly revealed a 
fact whith was new to your 
correspondent. 

“IT can also cook,” 
stated 

On thinking things over, I 
see no reason whatever to doubt that 
Mrs. Zaharias is just as handy with a 
skillet as she is with a golf club, a base- 
ball bat, or a pair of track shoes. In a 
nutshell, it means that she can toss a 
flapjack higher and scramble an egg 
more ruthlessly than Babe Ruth can, or 
Eisenhower, or Tunney, or Mysterious 
Montague. It makes her ascendancy 
unanimous. Having brutalized the ranks 
of women golfers this vear in tourna- 
ment play, she is a mortal cinch to win 
the next national soufflé championship 
and the basting title. 


she 


AHIs is generally considered to be the 
Babe's greatest vear as an athlete. 
At the end of last week she sailed for 
England aboard the Queen Elizabeth to 
spread the word in the women’s golf 
championship there. Her prowess has 
become so legendary that now and then 
you will find myths and fabrications 


‘growing around it, which IT think is too 


bad, because Mrs. Zaharias needs no 
fictitious assistance. She is good enough 
as it is. Last week a newspaper colum- 
nist prattled of how the Babe, in a base- 
ball exhibition against big leaguers, 
struck out so and so and so and so, and 
they never got a loud foul off her stuff. 
That is hokum, as the Babe herself 
would tell you. She can outdrive men at 
golf, but in her pitching against profes- 
sional m&n there is still a strong flavor 
of the old bloomer-girl style. 

TE watched her pitch an ining for the 
St. Louis Cardinals against the Boston 
Red Sox in an exhibition game down 
south a few years ago. The first Boston 
hitter watched her delivery with re- 
straint and chivalry for a pitch of two. 
Then his deeper instincts got the best of 





him and he propelled the next one into 
another part of the state, where it is 
said to be still rolling. 

The next few hitters followed suit, 
until it occurred to the Sox that they 
had better get themselves out and end 
the exhibition before they spoiled them- 
selves for real pitching. 

But there are not many 
men in the world who can 
spot the Babe strokes on the 
golf course. There are no 
women at all who can do it. 
It is only tides, tempests, and 
other acts of nature which 
can prevail against Mrs. 
Zaharias the golfer, and even 
these she has circumvented 
to some extent by her al- 
liance with Mr. Zaharias, a 
retired wrestler. 

I mentioned how the force of Mr. 
Zaharias’s tee shots—though they usu- 
ally took off at right angles, or in some 
other undesirable direction—won the 
Babe’s heart. Once they were married, it 
turned out that Mr. Zaharias was a 
masterly chief of staff at golf as well as 
a bludgeoner. 

There was an important tournament 
one time in the West, in which the Babe 
and the other players found the wind 
exceptionally brisk and tricky. It raised 
havoc with the Babe’s drives—that is, it 
did until Mr. Zaharias repaired to the 
clubhouse and bought a_ particularly 
large and repellent cigar. With this in 
his kisser, he resumed his place in the 
gallery. At once the spectators fell away 
on all sides, leaving the smoker and 
his stogie in full view of the Babe. 

Before each shot, the Babe took care- 
ful note of the smoke from her hus- 
band’s cigar, to see which way the wind 
was blowing. This gave her all the help 
she needed to win the tournament, and 
she romped home. Mr. Zaharias rushed 
to her side to congratulate her. 

“Nice going,” he said affectionately. 

“Thanks,” said the Babe, veering 
away with a slight wince. “Get rid of 
the cigar and tell me more.” 


His has always struck me as one of 

the prettiest romantic chapters in 
the history of sport. With such a help- 
mate to lead her over the tough spots— 
and considering that she did very well 
even before she had a helpmate—the 
Babe will continue for many years to 
dominate the woman athletes of the 
world and to make suckers of men of 
distinction off the tee. And, as she points 
out, she can also cook. 
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Mrs. Feller is good at figures, too 


homes at Waukegan, IIl., and Van Meter, 
—a total of 100,000 miles last year—the 
Fellers have no permanent home. But Fel- 
ler isn’t worried. Some 300 acres of land 
near Dallas, Texas, will be developed as 
soon as materials are available. And when 
he runs out of high-value pitching, which 
won't be for another five to seven years if 
his guess is correct, he hopes to have 
“something good” all ready for him to 
step into. 


To Err Is Human 


On July 28, 1946, Buddy Kerr, shortstop 
of the New York Giants, made two errors. 
Between that date and May 25, 1947, Kerr 
appeared in 69 games and accepted 384 
fielding chances perfectly. His 385th chance 
came in the ninth inning against the Bos- 
ton Braves. It was an easy grounder. Kerr 
booted it to wind up one of the most amaz- 
ing defensive records in baseball history. 


TRACK: 


Beginner’s Luck 


After fifteen straight victories, the Army 
baseball team lost to Navy by 8-4 last 
Saturday despite Captain Glenn Davis’ 
two hits, two walks, two runs, and _ nine- 
teenth stolen base. 

Much as he had wanted to add baseball 
to the list of unbeaten Army teams he has 
played with—three in football and one in 
basketball—Davis didn’t mope. Twenty 
minutes after the game, he participated 
in Army’s track victory over Navy, rut 
ning the first 100- and 220-yard dashes 
he has ever tried as a Cadet. In the 100, 
he won by three yards and tied the Army 
record of 9.7 seconds. In the 220, he won 
by five yards and set a new Army and 
meet record of 20.9 seconds. 





*Best previous major-league fielding records for 
shortstops: Fifty-one consecutive errorless games 
by Leo Durocher in 1981; 251 consecutive chances 
by Eddie Miller in 1940. 


Newsweek, June 2, 1947 
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College, of course. Will your daughter go? 

Her future happiness may depend to a large extent upon 
your life insurance. Does it guarantee her education—whether 
or not you’re still around to see it through? Look over your present 
policies again—make sure that they fill this all-important need. 

Time brings human changes to every household. When 
yesterday’s problem is met, a new one usually appears. That’s 
why the most carefully planned insurance programs become 
outdated—and why you should review your policies every 
few years. 

The New England Mutual Career Underwriter will be 
glad to make this difficult job an easy one for you—without 
charge or obligation. 


1949 


1952 


A great liberal and progressive company whose contracts are 
designed to meet changing family situations, New England 
Mutual makes the FULL RESERVE available to the policyholder 


at the end of the SECOND YEAR the poltcy is in force. 


New England Mutual 


of Boston 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


Li Insurance Company 











George Willard Smith, President 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America —1835 








FEET HURT? 


RELIEF FROM WEAK ARCH SYMPTOMS: 


Tired, Aching Feet, Rheumatic-like Foot and 
Leg Pains—Callouses on Soles—Pains, Cramps, 
Burning Sensations at Ball of Foot—Sore Heels. 


If you suffer from weak or fallen arches, 
you cannot hope for relief until strain of 
the muscles and ligaments causing your 
pain, is removed. You need Dr. Scholl’s 
Arch Supports and exercise for quick re- 
lief from this distressing foot ailment. 


This famous foot authority’s scientifically designed 
Arch Supports are thin, light, flexible. Fit in any 
shoe like an insole. Dr. Scholl’s Arch Supports 
are so comfortable, they feel as if they were molded 
to your feet. Expertly 
fitted at Shoe and Dept. 
Stores and at Dr. 
Scholl Foot Com- 
fort* Shops 
in princi- 
pal cities. 
For free Foot * 
Booklet 
and address 
of local dealer, 
write Dr. Scholl’s 
Inc., Dept. ASK, 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
% Trade Mark Reo. 
U.S. Pat. Of. 


Dr Scholls SUPPORTS 
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SINGLE 
OR 
DOUBLE 





If your dealer cannot supply you 


SEND 25c To TUGEND BLADE CO. BUFFALO 2, N.Y. 





FABIAN 


Bachrach 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF MEN 


The Third Generation of a Famous Family 
of Portrait Photographers 

New York Boston © Chicago Phila * Balto * Washington 

Bradford Bachrach © Photoarapber of Women 





MINNEAPOLIS 


STAR 


EVENING 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TRIBUNE 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 
MORE THAN 
535,000 SUNDAY 
420,000 DAILY 








Mr. Smith Goes to Moscow 


Loren Carroll, chief of Newsweek’s 
Paris bureau, took time out from cover- 
ing the recent Moscow conference to see 
a current smash hit in the Russian theater. 
This is his review: 


For Americans in Moscow, the Russians 
have two standard questions: (1) the 
perennial “What about the Negro problem 
in your country?” and (2) the more recent 
“Have you seen ‘The Russian Question’?” 

“The Russian Question” is a three-act 


THEATER 








that it is a wonder he is able to see his 
typewriter keys. As a matter of fact, ip 
one speech he sounds exactly like a drunk 
who has suddenly developed a fierce loy. 
alty to the reform school where he spen/ 
his youth. He says: 

“This ‘Russian question’ stopped being 
a Russian question long ago. It’s a touch. 
stone for honor and honesty all over the 
world ... And once there was a time wher 
I was young and honest. And finally I re. 
membered that I’d got an old mother who 
taught me a few things when I was a child 
—a crusty, honest old American woman 
who still reveres Abraham Lincoln more 





play by Konstantin Simonov, . Russia’s 
most flourishing dramatist. Now playing to 
packed houses in Moscow and Leningrad, it 
will shortly be presented in 70 theaters 
throughout Russia. It includes most of 
what the Communists would like to believe 
about the American press and a lot of 
things which Simonov, who has been to 
this country, must know to be. slightly 
fantastic. For example, he has a character 
identified as “a Hearst reporter” say: 
“Every day I dictate and broadcast so 
much filth that I have to keep disinfecting 
my throat. IT do it with alcohol.” 

Red Is for Honesty: Briefly, the 
story concerns an American newspaper- 
man named Smith, who has written one 
book favorable to the Soviet system 
and who at the behest of one Mr. Mac- 
Pherson, the unscrupulous publisher of a 
chain of newspapers, consents to write a 
second book damning the Soviets. He goes 
to Russia for-a second time. Overcome by 
the honesty and beauty of the Communist 
way of life, however, he recants and writes 
another favorable book. This brings about 
his financial ruin and the loss of his wife. 

Throughout the play Smith, like all the 
other Americans, drinks so much whisky 


Sovioto 
“The Russian Question”: Simonov’s play bores or amuses Americans 


than Hearst . .. I’ve had enough of leaving 
all the honesty to the Communists . . . 
Have you noticed that more and more 
often the word ‘Red’ is becoming a syt- 
onym for the honest?” 

Cooked to a Turn: That will gives 
rough idea of what the play is like. For 
the record, however, the picture is com- 
pleted by sets and costumes as un-Ameri- 
can as possible. The living room of the 
Smiths’ home looks something like the 
salon of a villa on the Black Sea. Simonov’s 
wife, Valentina Serova, plays Mrs. Smith 
and dresses in American fashion, but all 
the male characters are thoroughly Euro- 
pean in dress. 

“The Russian Question” is, obviously 
nothing but a pot boiler produced for sheet 
propaganda purposes. Even the Russial 
intellectuals admit that, as a play, it § 
pretty cheap trash. The Americans whi 
have seen it are either bored or vaguel! 
amused, but the Russian people, for whom 
it was written, appear to be eating it UP 

It is, naturally, going to be made into? 
movie, and Simonov has privately e* 
pressed the hope that when this is dont 
some of the errors in costume and settins 
will be rectified. 
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MUSIC 


Winning With Chopin 

For five years Billboard has been pub- 
ishing weekly polls of top-selling classical 
and popular records. But only last week 
did a disk finally spin into its 100th con- 
secutive week of popularity. Topping the 
classical poll, as it has most of the time in 
setting its century mark, was José Iturbi’s 
Victo. recording of Chopin’s Polonaise in 
\ Flat, which to date has sold some 1,250,- 
000 copies..Oddly enough, the ballad ver- 
sion of the Polonaise—Perry Como’s “Till 
the End of Time”—sold the same number, 
but lasted only seventeen weeks. 


Nine- Year Wonder 


And a little child did lead them. The 90 
members of the Lamoureux Orchestra, one 
of Paris’s most distinguished symphonies, 
have long been accustomed to top conduc- 
to.s. But last week, an uninhibited 9-year- 
old named Pierino Gamba took over. 

In black velvet knee pants, a white 
frilled silk shirt, and short white socks, 
the young Italian-born conductor stood on 
the podium at the Palais de Chaillot, 
scratched his bare leg, picked up his baton, 
and led the orchestra into a familiar pro- 
gram. The 3,000 members of the audience 
applauded perfunctorily at first, but by the 
time Pierino reached Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony, they were shouting bravos, and 
when he closed with Beethoven’s Fifth, 
they yelled and clambered up on the stage 
to cheer him some more. 

Paris newspapers were not quite as en- 
thusiastic as his audience. L’Epoque and 
the Continental edition of The London 
Daily Mail both sounded a note of cau- 
tion. “It is too early to say yet whether 
he will remain a genius or not,” warned 
The Daily Mail. L’Epoque said: ‘He lifted 
his baton with childish authority and made 
the movements suitable for his age.” But 
France Libre cheered: “Pierino Gamba in 
the course of his really sensational per- 
formance gave many proofs of juvenile 
mastery and experience which seems to 
rest solidly on a deep knowledge of orches- 
tral science.” 

Tanes and Trains: Pierino was “dis- 
covered” less than two years ago. He had 
taken a few piano lessons when one day a 
family friend commented on his memory 
and rhythm. He showed the boy the score 
of Beethoven’s First Symphony. Pierino 
said it looked easy, playing the first move- 
ment at sight. In a few hours he could do 
the whole symphony. His father thereupon 
decided that Pierino should use his gifts 
for conducting. For three months he 
studied orchestration and made his debut 
in Rome in March 1946. Now he is sched- 
ued to tour the continent. 

His favorite composer is Beethoven, but 
his chief interest is in electric trains. When 
told that he was going to Paris, he didn’t 
tare about its fine orchestras, but only 
W anted to see the Eiffel Tower. “I want to 
climb right to the top and I want to see 
all the electric trains.” 


June 2, 1947 
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Seattle and Portland are only two nights from Chicago on Great Nort 
swift, streamlined New Empire Builder. No extra fare. 


Was iis 


Modern coaches with leg rests. No addi- 
tional charge for reserved seats. 


You enjoy privacy and restful sleep in 
luxurious duplex roomettes and bedrooms 


GREAT NORTHERN’S 
NEW EMPIRE BUILDER 


@ This year visit the Pacific Northwest and Califor- 
nia to your heart’s content. Travel on the first and 
finest postwar transcontinental train. Diesel powered, 
this green and orange superliner streaks along the 
smoothest roadbed in the Northwest. Inside there’s 
more color, more comfort, more convenience than 
you’d have thought possible before the war. Come 
aboard soon! Write to V. J. KENNy, Passenger Traffic 
S Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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For information and literature write: 
Crosley Motors, 2532-FB Spring Grove Ave., Cin'ti 14, O. 





Just Right! 


WITH 


TRIBUNO 


The perfect cocktail 
VERMOUTH 
SWEET OR DRY 


, nn more and more 
people are demanding 
Tribuno Vermouth, 
sweet or dry, to give 
their Manhattans and 
Martinis that extra zest 
and flavor. 







If dining out or enter- 
taining at home, insist on 


: TRIBUNC 






“21” Brands Inc. 


NEW YORK, N, Y. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS IN THE UNITED STATES |. 
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Blood Money 


In Memphis, Tenn., last week the Rev. 
John A. Elliott, principal of Catholic High 
School, reported this extracurricular ac- 
tivity among boy students: 23 had sold 
blood at $10 a pint to get spending money 
for the Cotton Carnival. 


School Ships 


Although some 17,000 foreign students 
have managed to reach the United States 
for study at American universities and col- 
leges since the war, Americans abroad have 
numbered fewer than 300 scholarship hold- 
ers and about 1,000 GV’s in European in- 
stitutions. 

The big problem has been transportation 
—the fares by sea or air are too high and 
neither steamship lines nor airlines could 
guarantee would-be summer students re- 
turn passage in time for the autumn open- 
ing of schools and colleges. 

Last week the government announced a 
solution: The Division of International Ex- 
change of Persons of the State Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs had secured two Army 
transports—the Marine Jumper and the 
Marine Tiger—for the exchange of sum- 
mer students between this country and 
Europe. Each ship of 900-passenger capaci- 
ty will make four round trips. The first 
eastbound sailing from New York will be 
on June 6 and the others will follow at 
about two-week intervals. 

For the most part accommodations will 
be pipe-and-canvas berths in 100-man 





troop compartments below decks; a few 
cabins will be made available for women. 
One-way passage, with meals, will be $117 
and up, compared with a minimum fare of 
$225 on commercial liners. 

Laurence Duggan, director of the Insti- 





EDUCATION 








tute of International Education, New 
York, which is coordinating the adminis. 
trative work, described the program as the 
most extensive of its kind on record and 
the first with government backing. 
Group sailing will include students and 
teachers sponsored by the American 
Friends Service Committee, the World 
Conference of Christian Youth, the Girl 
Scouts, the World Federation of Education 
Associations, the University of Minnesot, 
summer project, the Harvard Student 
Council, which is sponsoring a summer 
seminar at Salzburg, Austria (NEWswerk. 
April 28), and the Yale Department of 
Education. About 250 members of the 
Youth Hostel Organization will visit Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, France, and Brit- 
ain to help restore war-ruined hostels. 


Lower Learning 


Public-school children on graduation 
are “totally nude” of knowledge of geog- 
raphy and are deficient in reading and 
spelling. 

This was a conclusion reached last week 
by a committee representing 900 resi- 
dents of Scarsdale, N. Y. (population, 
13,000), after a two-year survey of the 
town’s school system. In a 38-page report 
the committee recommended: 

P Less education along so-called progres- 
sive lines and a return to traditional meth- 
ods. “Our pupils have been high in arith- 
metic only because progressive education 
could find no way to fiddle with the mul- 
tiplication table.” 

> The teaching of geography as a distinct 
course of study in the elementary schools, 
with emphasis on map or space geography 
as distinguished from economic geography. 


> Courses in undiluted history. “By undi- 
luted we mean ‘More teaching from 
history and less from contemporary 


- ie) 


scenes . 


Internationa! 


U. S. students will study abroad just as these foreign students do in America 


Newsweek, June 2, 1947 
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REDDING 





Towering above the field in speed, power, economy 


... thats DIAMOND T reliability 


T’S Redding to Yreka to Alturas, then all the way 
down to Richmond—theseé California roads are as 
hilly and winding as this view of Mt. Shasta suggests. 
Over these roads this extra-heavy-duty Diamond T has 
rolled up 280,000 miles in the last two years, hauling 
5,000-gallon loads of gasoline. Owner E. B. Hinkle is 
very happy about the whole thing. 


He stresses the economy and complete satisfaction 
of his Diamond T experience, and adds, “Your parts 
service has been exceptional. Never, even during the 
most critical times, have our Diamond T’s been laid 
up for want of parts.” 





IAMONDT TRUCKS 


Today’s Diamond T trucks are the finest we have 
ever built. The complete line includes 19 medels from 
one ton upwards, and every model has the built-in re- 
liability for which Diamond T has been famous since 
1905. We sincerely believe that the new Diamond T 
Super-Service engines set an entirely new standard for 
performance and long life in hard service. 


See your Diamond T dealer—he is an expert on motor 
transport. Let him recommend the Diamond T that will 
do your job best for you. See him for truck service, too. 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR COMPANY CHICAGO 
Established 1905 





Down the long years, White Horse has 


won the respect and trust of Connoisseurs 
the world over. For this noble Scotch is 
blended by experts from the finest of whis- 
kies, and its peerless flavor and smooth- 
ness appeal to those who appreciate the 


DEST Ku 


86.8 Proof. Browne-Vintners Co., Ine. 


New York. Sole Distributors 
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Marx, Miranda, Madness 


If you can’t leave musicals alone, and 
don’t’ expect. too much, “Copacabana” 
manages a number of lively moments, most 
of which are provided by Groucho Marx. 
Making his first appearance minus the 
usual two or three brothers, the comedian 
has also discarded his famous grease-paint 
mustache in favor of something almost as 
improbable in real hair. Fortunately, he 
till looks and acts very much like the old 
Groucho. 

What shall be identified here as a plot 
finds Steve Cochran running Hollywood's 
hippodromic interpretation of New York’s 
reasonably elaborate Copacabana Club. 
Acting as talent agent for Carmen Mi- 
randa, Groucho sells her twice to Cochran 
—once as her vivacious, Brazilian self, 
then as the blond and veiled enigma, 
Mademoiselle Fifi. ° ; 

If all the subsequent developments were 
strictly Groucho’s doing, there might have 
been more time for madness and less for 
method. As it is, there is considerable time 
out for a love interest (Gloria Jean), for 
Andy Russell singing and playing Andy 
Russell, and for sudden exposures of four- 
teen photogenic “Copa Girls.” (Copaca- 
wana. United Artists. Sam Costow, pro- 
ducer. Alfred E. Green, director.) 


War Widow 

“The Guilt of Janet Ames” is not an es- 
pecially cheerful picture, but the subject 
is one that is well worth-while exploring 
and it is handled with a great deal of per- 
‘uasion. The story is weakened by a happy 
ending manufactured for the romanticists, 
and the flights of fancy in the body of the 


Newsweek, June 2, 1947 





MOVIES 


The “Copa Girls” help Groucho forget his missing brothers 








film occasionally get a little out of con- 
trol, but the end result is a picture that 
is interesting as well as timely. 

Rosalind Russell, who can always be re- 
lied upon to give a good, solid perform- 
ance, plays the title role of a woman whose 
husband was killed in the war and who 
gets into a psychopathic state brooding 
about the other men in his squad whose 
lives were saved by his death. In a 
moody attempt to find out why they 
should be alive when he isn’t, she sets out 
to see them, and by lucky coincidence runs 
first into Melvyn Douglas, who conceals his 
identity as one of the group until he has 
described the other men and shown her 
how much they had to live for. 

This in contrast to her husband, who, 
Douglas points out, was better off dead 
than living with her. It could be argued 
that the story is too pat to have any wide 
application, but the mere matter that the 
subject is brought up at all is to its credit. 
Douglas gives a credible, restrained per- 
formance, and Sid Caesar, as another 
member of the group, comes up with a 
magnificent comedy routine. (THE GuiILt 
or Janet Ames. Columbia. Henry Levin, 
director.) 


There Is a Santa Claus 


What James M. Barrie did for fairies in 
“Peter Pan,” George Seaton does for Santa 
Claus in “Miracle on 34th Street.” If you 
don’t believe in Kris Kringle by the end 
of this film that Seaton directed, you are 
a case-hardened character. But even so, 
you will have had a thoroughly enjoyable 
time. “Miracle” could have been all treacle 
and bubble gum, and too cute for words; 
instead it is the warm, human, and de- 
lightfully amusing story of an old gent 


You've dreamed of some day living 

or visiting in the land of sunshine— 

here is something you can do about it. 

Start a California savings account 

with Standard Federal Savings and 

Loan Association, 3% earnings (rate 

paid as of December 3], 

0 1946)are offered by this time- 

0 tested, progressive organiza- 

tion, and Federal Insurance 

up to $5,000 on your savings. Send 

for “Save by Mail” plan and Stand- 
ard’s financial statement. 

Invest by the 10th—earn from the lst. 


Write today for your free copy of ‘California, 
Here I Come,” picturing “‘life’’ in California, 


Lunn 
STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
735 South Olive Street 


ams Los Angeles 14, Colif, cme 








Coast to coast, the admirers 
of Kingsbury Pale Beer sing 
the praises of this better 
beer. Distinguished prod- 
uct of a century’s brewing 
experience. 


KINGSBURY BREWERIES CO. 
Manitowoc & Sheboygan, Wis. 
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. Sere Banquet Blended Scotch-Type 
a8 = hisky Brings Authentic Flavor— 
3 At A Real Saving! 


Sf 
| VEN the most particular drinkers today are buying 


ROYAL BANQUET—because it gives them the 
authentic flavor of imported brands, at a substantial sav- 
ing in price! Read the facts—judge for yourself! 

i R. OYAL 1. Half of the malt whisky used in ROYAL BANQUET 
O T is imported from Scotland and the other half is pro- 
Maou duced here in America. 
“Yneot 2. To produce ROYAL BANQUET in the real Scotch way, 
Tar AnrstocRA®, ee we imported a complete pot still from Scotland. 


Benne corch 
NK Sgenene ? Ky 3. In ROYAL BANQUET the malt whiskies used are 
i ee blended with finest grain neutral spirits. 


rvcbrhe mf sie e . ° 
ut You’ll be agreeably surprised at the reasonable price of 
this superior whisky. Ask for ROYAL BANQUET by 
\ name at better bars and package stores. 


J GOODERHAM & WORTS LTD., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


The Malt Whisky in this product is Four Years Old—35% Malt W hisky; 
1714% Imported, 172% Domestic; 65% Grain Neutral Spirits—86 Proof 


: : ” | DENS vy 
} Roya, BANQUET 
WAL MELE Type VN hisky 
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MOVIES 


Edmund Gwenn makes a perfect Sant 


(Edmund Gwenn) who may or may n 
have been in his right mind, but is ful 
convinced that he is Santa Claus. 

Kris, to give him his screen name, gel 
back into harness by taking over the lead 
ing role in Macy’s pre-Christmas parad 
A few weeks later he is installed in t 
New York department store’s toy depar 
ment, cuddling little children on his | 
and letting them tug his white beard t 
prove it is real, promising them the pre 
ents they want, and seeing that they gd 
them even if he has to send their parent 
to rival stores for toys Macy’s doesn’t hay 
in stock. 

Mythical Cupid: At first this uno 
thodox affability horrifies Doris Walkd 
(Maureen O’Hara), who had hired th 
old man, unaware she was entertaining 
myth. Having plenty of time on his hand 
after hours, Kris doubles as a_potbellie 
cupid to foster a romance between Don 
and a lawyer (John Payne). 

At this point circumstances force K 
to bop a highly neurotic psychiatrist wil 
his umbrella. He is sent to Bellevue for ot 
servation and subsequently brought 
trial for commitment to an asylum. Lil 
the climax of “Alice in Wonderland,” th 
trial scene is a baffling combination ¢ 
humor and logic. And it is inevitable, { 
reasons that will not be revealed here, th 
the judge (Gene Lockhart) will pronoum 
Kris both sane and officially Santa. 

Like a number of recent Twentieth Ce 
tury-Fox films (* “Boomerang,” “13 R 
Madeleine”) , “Miracle” was photograph 
in part on its home ground. Producer W 
liam Perlberg spotted cameras throughe 
Macy’s to catch the hurly-burly of th 
Yuletide rush. The effect is highly satis 
factory, and so are the Holly wood playe 

In addition to those mentioned, Port 
Hall, William Frawley, Jerome Cowan, # 
Philip Tonge click incisively in brief chal 
acterizations. The case rests, however, 
Gwenn’s wise and knowing impersonal 
of a lovable old guy who claimed he 
Santa Claus and made it stick. (Murad 
on 34TH STREET. Twentieth Centuryt 


- William Perlberg, producer. .George 


ton, director.) 
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The Name Is Familiar 


For 34 years John S. Sumner, secretary 
of the New York Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, has appeared in court regu- 
larly as plaintiff in an attempt to suppress 
nearly 100 allegedly obscene books. Critics 
of the veteran crusader have charged that 
his court proceedings too frequently have 
resulted in unwarranted publicity and in- 
flated sales for undeserving books. On 
May 13 a New York court dismissed a 
Sumner obscenity complaint against “End 
As a Man,” a novel on student life in a 
military school by Calder Willingham. But 
the publicity given the proceedings resulted 
in a letter to Vanguard, the book’s pub- 
lishers, from the New York correspondent 
of a London weekly requesting a review 
copy of “End As a Man” by John S. 
r may nog Sumner. 
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ut is ful 
name, ef Luside Gunther 
r the leaf For thirteen months John Gunther trav- 


as parad@ eled all over the United States. He got 
led in th inside each of the 48 states and.he spent 
oy depar§ some time in 38 of the 42 cities which 
on his lag boast a population of more than 200,000. 
e beard § He talked with all sorts of people, from 
n the pref governors to filling-station attendants. He 
it they g@l made copious notes. He read the papers 
eir paren™ and saved clippings. Back home in New 
oesn’t havl York he sat down and banged out a breath- 
less, overlong, ill-arranged book that will 
this unom both fascinate and annoy its readers. 

ris Walkef A companion volume to “Inside Europe,” 
hired th@# “Inside Asia,” and “Inside Latin America,” 
ertaining @ “Inside U.S.A.” is as vast and sprawling 
n his hand as the country it attempts to portray, as 
| potbellieg crowded as its cities, and as wordy as its 
ween Dong politicians. And it comes nearly as close 
to being an objective report as a trained 









force Kr reporter could make it. 

iatrist wif But while some of his observations are 
vue for olf sharp, often they do not get beneath 
brought i the surface, and they do not add up 
sylum. Lik 

rland,” th 
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European 
Gunther: Fascinating and annoying 
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Santa Fe has filed applications with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to oper- 
ate as a common carrier of property 
and mail in the general territory it 
serves. The objective is fourfold: 


4 To meet the public demand for air 
speed where desired in the transpor- 
’ tation of freight and mail. 


2 To follow the practice of using the 
most efficient transportation equip- 
ment, facilities and techniques that 
are available. 


3 To contribute to the development of 
an air transport system properly 
adapted to the present and future 
needs of the domestic commerce of 
the United States, of the Postal Ser- 
vice, and of the national defense. 


4 To carry by air that portion of the 
existing mail and baggage car traffic 
of the Santa Fe Railway for which 
the Post Office Department and the 
shipping public demand air speed. 


Santa Fe, as one of the prime devel- 
opers of the West and Southwest, 
feels a natural obligation to furnish 
this territory with every facility 
possible. 


This will be recognized as in keep- 
ing with the spirit of enterprise, 
initiative and public service on 
which this country depends for its 
further development and prosperity. 


Santa Fe 
and Air Transportation 


y a 


Santa Fe 


Santa Fe has provided a friendly 
“stand-by” service which has con- 
tributed to the financial success of 
air transport since 1928. Trucks, 
train accommodations, mail and ex- 
press car space are provided on short 
notice to aid air travelers and air 
shippers when flight is impractic- 
able. 


Santa Fe ‘Ground Facilities’’ 
The far-flung facilities of Santa Fe 
include: 


America’s largest fleet of diesel 
locomotives, totaling 658,760 horse- 
power. Giant diesel trucks and trail- 
ers readily available. America’s larg- 
est private communications system. 
Station, warehousing and refrigera- 
tion accommodations and handling 
devices geared to handle everything 
from a sack of mail to a planeload 
of farm machinery parts or garde- 
nias. Brains, brawn and “know- 
how” available in the Santa Fe 
“family”—68,000 strong. 


Complete Co-ordinated Service 
Shippers for many years have relied 
on Santa Fe’s service, always alert 
and ready to get the shipments 
through. And both shipper and car- 
rier agree when it comes to real co- 
operation—“Santa Fe goes all the 


""? 


way! 






SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
Serving the West and Southwest 
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to a complete answer of what is inside the 
U.S.A. But to find such an answer would 
take the reportorial ability of a Gunther, 
the analytical powers of a Lord Bryce, the 
historical perspective of a Toynbee, and 
the patience of Job. 

Southerners will be both pleased and 
angered at his brave attempt to explain 
that vast region, with its many problems, 
racial and economic. Californians — will 
shudder at some of his observations, 
chuckle at others, and perhaps think he 
has given a good picture of that amazing 
state. (INsipe U.S.A. By John Gunther. 
979 pages. Harper. $5.) 


Dreaming Conquistador 


If vou like hair-on-the-chest stories of 
adventure, “Vain Shadow,” by Hartzell 
Spence, a fictional account of the life of 
Francisco Orellana, discoverer of the Ama- 
zon, will more than suffice. 

Orellana came to the New World as a 
tough. ruthless, plundering conquistador. 
But soon he himself was conquered by a 
dream. In his mind he saw a New World, 
a land of plenty, without caste, poverty, or 
greed, with himself as governor. This vigor- 
ous novel depicts his efforts to fulfill that 


dream—efforts which took him and his 
men across the Andes, into the Amazon 
jungle, and through a series of hardships 
and adventures that would test the fiber of 
even a purely fictional character. Men will 
love it. (Varn Snanvow. By Hartzell 
Spence. 432 pages. Whittlesey. $3.) 


Philadelphia a la Moreau 


On a wintry day in November 1794, a 
handsome signboard with its legend in 
French as well as English was hung outside 
a tiny shop at Front and Walnut Streets in 
Philadelphia, where Moreau de St. Mery, 
an extraordinary French émigré, had 
opened a new printing, stationery, and 
book business. The project, begun with the 
financial backing of Frederick Frank de la 
Roche, a German nobleman, turned out 
to be something less than a popular suc- 
cess. But before he departed for France 
nearly four years later Moreau had as- 
sured himself at least a minor niche in 
scholarly records by publishing two mas- 
sive 1,500-page histories of the Spanish 
and French in San Domingo, and by 
writing a no less fascinating account of 
his experiences and observations during 
his stay in the young American republic. 





A Young Birch 


The birch begins to crack its outer sheath 

Of baby green and show the white beneath, 
As whosoever likes the young and slight 
May well have noticed. Soon entirely white 
To double day and cut in half the dark 

It will stand forth, entirely white in bark, 
And nothing but the top a leafy green — 

The only native tree that dares to lean, 
Relying on its beauty, to the air. 

(Less brave perhaps than trusting are the fair.) 
And someone reminiscent will recall 

How once in cutting brush along the wall 
He spared it from the number of the slain, 
At first to be no bigger than a cane, 

And then no bigger than a fishing pole, 

But now at last so obvious a bole 

The most efficient help you ever hired 
Would know that it was there to be admired, 
‘And zeal would not be thanked that cut it down 
When you were sick in bed or out of town. 
It was a thing of beauty and was sent 

To live its life out as an ornament. 














Return of the Native: Among American poets, few have come closer 
to the American soil than Robert Frost. Four times winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize for poetry, recipient of many other awards and honors, Frost ranks 
among the great poets of all times. In recent years his verse has gotten 
away from the common simple things, like birch trees, stone walls, and 
neighbors, the verities that brought him close to the common man, At the 
age of 72, in “Steeple Bush,” he returns to these simplicities. NEWSWEEK 
can think of no better way to review “Steeple Bush” ($2.50; 62 pages) 
than to reproduce in full the truly Frostian poem “A Young Birch,” 
which it does with the permission of the publishers, Henry Holt & Co. 
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Both of these works, in French, have 
long been known to scholars. Now the 
smaller, under the title “Moreau de St 
Méry’s American Journey, 1793-1798,” j; 
made available in English through the jp. 
dignation and enthusiasm of Kenneth 
Roberts and the industry and fortitude of 
his wife, Anna M. Roberts, to whom he 
assigned the arduous task of translation. 

Roberts, as he explains in his preface, 
was working on his novel “Lydia Bailey” 
when Moreau kept obtruding himself: 
Moreau was the great authority on San 
Domingo; Moreau was extensively quoted, 
But Moreau had not been translated. 
Roberts was indignant. He searched out 
nore on Moreau, came upon the “American 
Journey,” prevailed upon his wife to set 
to work on a literal translation, gave a 
hand himself, and ultimately got aid from 
others. 

On Americans: “So far as I am 
aware,” writes Roberts, “no American or 
foreign author has ever written with such 
startling frankness about the habits, man- 
ners, and garb of American women during 
the last decade of the eighteenth century; 
and Moreau’s statements about prostitu- 
tion, houses of assignation, streetwalking, 
contraceptives, frigidity, and allied sub. 
jects came as a complete surprise to every- 
one who had a hand in the translation.” 

Moreau certainly had unusual qualif- 
cations as an observer. Born at Fort Royal, 
Martinique, in the West Indies in 1750, 
he went to Paris at 19 to study law. Re. 
turning home he tackled the monumental 
job of codifying the island laws. Back in 
France he became a champion of the 
revolution and was active until, incurring 
the hostility of Robespierre, he fled with 
his wife and two children to America. 

In Philadelphia he was a member of the 
American Philosophical Society; and his 
humble shop became the rendezvous for 
many distinguished French émigrés, among 
them Talleyrand, de Noailles, de Beaumet:, 
La Colombe, La Rochefoucauld Liancoutt, 
and the duc d’Orléans (the future Louis 
Philippe) . But it is Moreau’s comments on 
things American which will prove most en- 
gaging to readers generally. 

On Philadelphians: Shrewd, percep- 
tive, and alert, he could write a century 
and a half ago a criticism of Philadelphia 
which is valid still: “All that Philadelphia 
has of beauty in its magnificent desigi 
preceded the influence of mercantile and 
narrow-minded speculations, which cal 
never give birth to anything either beav- 
tiful or great . . . Morals in this city, a 
elsewhere in the United States,” he said. 
“are not pure, although they pretend to 
be virtuous.” 

And this of Americans: “In spite 
their pretended detestation of the English. 
they really love them, even though they 
fear them. In spite of their conceit, they 
subconsciously feel themselves to be it- 
ferior to the English, and this leads them 
to treat them with adulation.” 

For Philadelphia’s Quakers he had littl 
respect: “When a Quakeress feels lecher- 
ous impulses, she notifies her husband 
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‘taving a wonderful time, wrtil ... 


When you're on vacation ...at home or anywhere ... accidents can happen! 
You ride more in cars; visit strange places, use unfamiliar and often dangerous 
equipment. All good fun, but it could be mighty harmful to your pocketbook. 
Here, for example: 





= 


Mr. R. slipped on a mossy rock while fishing Miss S. tried to ride a horse too spirited for her 






in Maine. Result: broken wrist and strained to handle. Compound fractures kept her away 
back. Luckily, his Personal Accident Insurance from the office for 16 weeks. Again, Personal 
paid his $660 medical bills, plus a weekly income Accident Insurance took care of her and $2,2 
during the 8 weeks he was laid up. medical bills. - 7 
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Mr.P. forgot he wasn’t as young as he 
used to be...reached for a fast one 
... fell and pulled a tendon. But his 
Agent stood between him and loss. 


HE STANDS BETWEEN YOU AND LOSS! 
Your own Insurance man is there when you need 
him. He arranges good accident insurance and 
personally oversees your prompt, fair pay- 
ment if you're injured. 


Mr. L. decided to spend his vacation at home. 
Monday he tripped on a rake lying in the garden 
... The remaining 10 days he spent in bed: con- 
cussion. But his Personal Accident Insurance 
paid his $900 hospital bills. 


Note to Business Executives: Before vacationing, check your Personal Accident Insurance. Any 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America Agent will tell you how a good accident policy 
can be tailored to fit your personal or family needs ... can pay hospital, surgical, medical, nursing bills 
-..even furnish lifelong income if you’re permanently, totally disabled. Ask him to tell you about it. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest 
American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the 
North America Companies which meet the public demand for 
Practically all types of Fire, Marine, Aut bile, C lty and 
Accident insurance. Sold only through your own Agent or Broker. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


“ies NORTH AMERK 


jance Company of North America © Indemnity Insurance Company of North America © Philadelphia Fire and Maring lasurance Company © The Alliance insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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is an open 


. 


for 4-second loading... for clog-free action 


open ... easily opened...wide... for split-second loading 
that’s the Swingline Niveholicl am ALiaMLZ oc Ce UL Ih 7-Eolol-iameealelalal-siamn fe) 
wonder Swingline saves time and tempers in the best offices, 


factories; homes and schools! 


elosed ..al' the way... flush. . ‘locking out clogging rust 
and dirt...that's Swingline, the sturdy streamliner, made of hard- 
ened steel to last a lifetime. And don't forget the other member 
of this speedy, stapling team ... Swingline Staples, pre-tested for 
hardness, penetrate easily, never buckle... because they re 100% 


aexUlavemelale mUlarhcelaum 


_SWINGLINE STAPLES | ee 
Look for them at stationers...in the red . 3 i Site ne, 


white and blue box! 


SPEED PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, INC., 
Long Island City 


STAPLES 4 AND STAPLERS 
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of it and does her best to niake hig? 
share her torment ... The daughte 
of Quakers are extremely imprudent, af 
frequently get into trouble . . . Quake. 


of ill fame .. .” 

He found Princeton College dirty q 
ill-kempt, and suspected its students we 
indolent. “Princeton . . . where sport ang 
licentious habits are said to absorb thy 
pupils more than study.” New Yorker 
chief amusement on Sundays, he notej 
was to drive to Long Island or “to 20 f 
walks in Brooklyn, where they eat an 
destroy all the fruit, even green, tha 
they can reach.” 

“. . . Horse races are held for thr 
days in Jamaica . . . Among the spectato 
are many of the habitués of the houses gf 
ill fame.” 

Colorful, racy, and_ brilliant, Morea 
“Journey” is delightful reading. (Morr 
pE St. Mery’s AMERICAN JouRNEY, 179 


1798. Translated and edited by Kennet and 


By John Murray Reynolds. 181 page 
Crowell. $2. A delightful story of ap 


the comparison. The thoroughly deflate 
hero of this story is a porter in one ( 
London’s large apartment houses. Heir 
pecked and generally ignored, he find 

refuge in euphoric dreams. The sto 


real life. A completely charming book. 

Tue UNLEASHED Winx. By Christophe 
Clark. 280 pages. Little, Brown. $2.50. M 
extremely talented study of madness in 
young adolescent. This moving first nov 
is about a sensitive, rather above aver 
young boy who is beset with overwhelmin 
repressions and inner conflicts. The no 
traces his disintegration into insanity 
a tragic crime of passion. The author, wh 
is a writer of considerable taste, 
handled this sensational material with 
restraint and compassion that are nothi 
short of remarkable. The total effet 
of the book is one of pity rather t 
morbidity. 

My Name Is CuristopHer NaceL. 
C. W. Grafton. 355 pages. Rinehart. $2) 
A skillful novel of youth in the middle‘ 
—a small co-ed Southern university gre 
—their drinking, their lovemaking, t 
recklessness, their ambitions, and | 
football games. Though the book is s0 
what lacking in depth, the various 
traits are sharp, clear, and appealing, 
there is an aroma of credibility about 
that makes it interesting reading. 

AMERICAN Poricy AND THE CHINgg 
Revo.vution, 1925-28. By Dorothy Bm 
440 pages. American Institute of Pa 
Relations and Macmillan. $5. Tost 
events in China, which have provided 
a nettling and frustrating problem f 
American foreign policy, had their get, 
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n the Chinese revolution of two decades 
300. Then, as now, there was uncertainty, 
iake i neptitude, and confusion in the official 
laughter, merican relation to great and decisive 
dent, aul vents in China. Dorothy Borg has sub- 
- Quak Fected that period’s history in American 
he hous foreign relations to a lengthy and inten- 
, sive study, using all available documenta- 
dirty anion and direct testimony by many of those 
ents we ndividuals most closely concerned with it 
Sport ant the time. As a serious study of one as- 
bsorb the ect of a little-remembered but highly im- 
Yorker ortant period in recent history, her book 
he noted longs on the shelf of any serious student 
. to go f of world affairs. 
eat anf Te Ouivers. By Robert Bright. 311 
een, tha pages. Doubleday. $2.50. One of those life- 
ith-an-arty-father stories, written a little 
sore sensitively than most. The Olivers 
pre an American family living in France. 
he characters are typical—Papa, a poor 
M ut talented painter, Mama, sensible and 
Loreal A ° 
(Morey ndoring, Daughter, young, precocious, and 
maginative. Life is comparatively simple 
and such fun) until sudden fame comes 
pon Papa, thereby bringing an assort- 
ent of troubles upon the family. Despite 
he subject’s familiarity, the book has con- 
iderable charm, due mostly to Bright’s 
eft humor and sincere interest in his char- 
> Perxigpcters and their lives. 
181 pay THERE’s A Spot In My Heart. By Frank 
- of a paeslie. 240 pages. Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 
iniscent @lhis “Life With Grandfather” in New 
but magork at the turn of the century makes 
wn despiively and witty reading. It’s all about the 
ly deflateMfonahans, headed by Grandfather Mona- 
in one @an, a smooth Irish lawyer with an epi- 
ses. Hemframmatic turn of mind and a talent for 
. he findmaining his own philosophical self de- 
The storgpite all the shenanigans of the rest of the 
“ams on haamily. 
y book. # Toe Orv Lapy. By Anne Green. 250 
“hristoph@iages. Harper. $2.75. A well-written novel 
. $2.50. Ml@bout a grand old lady of France and her 
adness In f#fforts to rehabilitate. a wild, unloved 
‘first nov@American youngster whom she adopts dur- 
ve averaging her temporary refuge from the war. 
erwhelmimifhe scene is divided between America and 
The hovWostwar France, where the grandmother 
sanity a@ventually returns with her young charge 
vuthor, Wind where she manages to lift the spirits 
taste, Mind lives of all around -her. Grandmother 
rial with Bs of course, France herself, and the read- 
are nothitirs may find it difficult to swallow this 
total effehomewhat oversimplified thesis of postwar 
rather t thabilitation. The moral, however, is de- 
— a with considerable deftness and sin- 
NAGEL. Merit y:, 
gee Me Tue Orner Campren. By Adeline Rum- 
sor a y. 274 pages. Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 
ee ¥ his unusual novel opens with a terrific 
an ' _ The village school is accidentally 
itn and every teacher and practi- 
various pf ally every child is killed. Only a handful 
pealing, igs aeltPapeen for one reason or an- 
‘ty about Me™ did not go to school that day, sur- 
: ve. The novel is concerned with these 
wd tells what happens to them and those 


for thre 


spectato 
houses ¢ 


NEY, 1799 
) Kennel 
394 page 


timately concerned with them, as a re-: 


Mit of the tragedy. Despite the theatrics 

the opening, the book settles down into 

rovided sig thoughtful, deeply felt study of human 
problem f lationships. 
their ge0fiine 2, 1947 
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...and One Trap 


The makers of Steam-Chef take no 
chances with haphazard on-the-site 
venting arrangements. Each Steam- 
Chef is equipped at the factory 
with special Webster Vent Traps— 
ene for each steam chamber. By 
turning to Webster, Cleveland Range 
utilizes 60 years specialized 
experience in steam circulation of 
the pioneer organization in steam 
heating and the country’s largest 
thermostatic trap manufacturer. 


If you manufacture heating appa- 
ratus using steam, see if their ex- 
perience can help you to better 
the performance of your product. 
If you use steam heating apparatus, 
look into the possibilities of better 
performance of your present equip- 
ment. Process Steam Trap data bul- 
letin sent on request to Dept. NW-6 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N.J. 
In Canada, Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal 
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‘The Way of the South’ 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


TLANTA—For more than a century 

the South has revealed to the rest 
of the country a simple basic lesson in 
government. And the rest of the country 
seems to have been unable to under- 
stand it. 

That lesson is that the United States 
is too big for a centralized government 
and that the states are too small to ac- 
commodate an expanding economy and 
culture. The failure of our 
Constitution to provide some 
intermediate agency of gov- 
ernment was all but fatal. 
The Civil War might have 
been prevented had _ there 
been some means for the re- 
gional settlement of a regional 
problem. The drawing of a 
simpie choice between a 
state’s right to secede and 
the preservation of the Union 
was rationally artificial. 

Howard Odum, one of the notable 
intellectual leaders of the South, points 
up in his book, “The Way of the 
South,” a plea for regionalism. “The 
way to train youth,” he says, “... and 
to guarantee security and reality for the 
new generation, to raise standards of 
living and insure equal opportunity and 
security, is to develop regional capacities 
and programs and to work out inter- 
regional optima rather than drain some 
regions to the benefit of others or con- 
centrate abnormal situations subversive 
to the development of a great unified 
nation.” 


T wAs once the fashion in the North 

to speak contemptuously of “section- 
alism.” But regionalism is not sectional- 
ism. The latter means isolation, sepa- 
ration and political rivalry based not on 
valid economic differences, ‘but on sec- 
tional rivalries. Regionalism points to 
the development of national wealth 
and unity through an attack on prob- 
lems common to groups of states whose 
physical characteristics have much in 
common. 

While the Constitution provides no 
means for such interstate cooperation, 
except through the rather vague concept 
of interstate compacts, both national 
legislation and private activities have 
sought to meet the needs of regionalism. 
In the Federal Reserve System, the law 
has recognized regions. Business con- 
cerns and educational and religious 
organizations have found it wise to 
break up the country into districts for 
convenient operation. Military admin- 
istration operates regionally. In recent 
years, many regional meetings, which 





grew out of the conferences of gover- 
nors, have brought useful results. 
The major problem of the South, 
according to Odum, is ta bring into 
balance the Southern superabundance 
of natural resources and “human 
wealth” and its deficiencies in “tech- 
nological, capital and __ institutional 
wealth.” In working out this problem, 
the South cannot achieve its purpose 
through the building of more 
bureaucracy in Washington. 
Some of the most effective 
opponents of Federal power 
are Southern 


congressmen 
and senators. The South 


would rather bring its re. 
sources and opportunities 
into the orbit of an expand. 
ing national economy and at 
tract. private rather than 
government capital. 

In the field of industry, 
balance is rapidly 


regional 
achieved. Here in Georgia, as in neigh- 
boring states, new industries are grow- 


being 


ing, and established industries are 
moving in to live. Atlanta, which in 
1940 had a population of 300,000, js 
expected to reach a million ten years 
from now. The migration of Negroes to 
the North and West has been greatly 
exceeded by the numbers of white 
workers, managers and technicians who 
have moved South. 

But the greatest change will be in 
agriculture. As the rule of King Cotton 
ebbs, truly diversified farming is grow- 
ing. There will be more small owners— 
farmer capitalists. Farm machinery will 
hasten this change. 

The net result will be an_ ever- 
increasing similarity in outlook and 
economic interest between the Midwest 
and the South. (Georgia and Iowa, for 
example, will have common viewpoints 
on national problems.) 


| ie eternal question of the solid 
political South will ultimately re- 
flect this development. Already it is 
clear that on fundamental issues South- 
ern congressmen and senators are voting 
with Midwestern and New England 
representatives. This agreement on is- 
sues will not for some years result in a 
two-party system in the South. But 
things are destined to move in that 
direction. 

That movement, however, will not be 
accelerated by Northern interference in 
purely Southern problems. Some people 
in the North must learn that their ill- 
considered clamor does nothing but 
build up Bilbos and Talmadges. 
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Fathers and sons work side-by-side in the 
busy, modern Studebaker factories. Family 
teams are an institution at Studebaker—a 
custom that began with the founding of the 
business over 95 years ago. This assures a 
continuity of top-quality workmanship, year 
after year. Pictured 1s capable craftsman 
Stanley Lipowski with son, Stanley Frank. 





There is craftsmanship you can trust 
in every new postwar Studebaker 
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Styled to step up your spirits! What a proud mo- 
ment for you, when you become the thrilled owner of 
this 5-passenger coupe—or any one of the other dis- 
tinctive 1947 Studebaker Champions or Commanders! 
Studebaker is first by far in more than postwar styl- 
ing. It’s first with automatically self-adjusting brakes 
and with glareless “black light’’ instrument dials 


You pay nothing extra for the 
extra value that Studebaker’s 
painstaking care assures 


EARLY everyone who drives 

an automobile would jump 
at the chance to own a distinc- 
tive new postwar Studebaker. 


But the people deservedly 
proudest of this far-advanced 
1947 car are the craftsmen who 
build it. Their exceptional com- 
petence and co-operation made 
it possible. 

Most of these solid citizens are 
old-timers on their Studebaker 
jobs. Many are members of 
unique father-and-son teams. 

They are home-loving, home- 
owning, friendly fellow-towns- 
men with a real sense of respon- 


sibility. And, because of this, the 
Studebaker working force has a 
permanent, settled, confidence- 
inspiring character that’s reflect- 
ed in the stand-up quality of 
every detail of a Studebaker. 
These standards of craftsman- 
ship provided our government 
with huge quantities of top-qual- 
ity aircraft engines and military 
transport vehicles in wartime. 
The same painstaking care puts 
dependable performance and 
extra thousands of low-cost miles 
into every one of today’s fine 
Studebaker cars and trucks. 


- 
STUDEBAKER 
First by far with a postwar car 


©) The Studebaker Corp'n, South Bend 27, Ind.,U.S.A. 

















Seagram’s Ancient Bottle Gin 





is a different gin...an American Original. 





It brings you the first basic improvement 
in gin-making in 300 years. 

You can see the difference in its mellow 
candle-light color. This is a natural result of 
our leisurely, time-honored way of producing 

it. It stands out on your dealer’s shelf from 


all the colorless gins. 


You can taste the difference in the sippingly 
smooth flavor that rivals the finest spirits of 
every land. And with it you can make the 
“dry-est Martini in the world”, 
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present ‘‘victory”’ bottle. 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP, N.Y. 








Smerican Chirinale. 


This lovely mahogany lowboy 

is a product of the craftsmanship 
of William Savery, famed 
Philadelphia cabinet-maker. 

This piece dates back to 1760. 































